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AM not a lover of the infant prodigy. 
Boy and girl nature, as a rule, will not 


~ stand the strain to which prodigies are | 


subjected. The praise, often indiscrimi- 
mately showered upon them, tends to make 
them think they are already great artists, and 
their efforts for improvement relax. As children 
they may be prodigies, as men and women such 
are mediocrities. 

But there are some exceptional children, who, 
like Mozart, possessed of simple trusting spirits, 
remain at heart children through the years of 
their early art-life, and pass through this period 
modest and unspoiled by praise. As life opens 
out before such young artistes, their ideal of 
their art expands, and they see before them, 
when emerging, into young man- and woman- 
hood, yet unattained heights. Sometimes such 
a youthful genius, in the effort to fulfil its ideals, 
starts a new school in jits rebound from what 
strikes it as false in the art of its day, and we 
then have an evolution of thought and work 
through which a Burne-Jones, an Irving, or a 
Wagner passes, till the ideal is finally presented 
‘to the world in the highest form in which indi- 
viduality can find expression. 

My readers will remember the portrait of 
Miss Dora Tulloch, given in the February 
MAGAZINE OF Music. Since that time I have 
on several occasions made opportunities for 
‘hearing the young elocutionist. The experi- 
ence I have had ‘has but deepened my first 
convictions of the exceptional powers and genius 
‘of this little artiste. After hearing Dora Tul- 
loch’s rendering of “Lancelot and Elaine,” 
“Lady Clare,” “Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” 
“The Revenge,” or such humorous recitations 
as “The Bishop and the Caterpillar,” “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” or “The Well of 
St. Keyne,” one asks whence comes the know- 
ledge of life that enables a child of thirteen to 
give in such a wonderfully realistic manner 
‘these diverse works, and yet remain a child at 
heart, interested in all that makes up the life of 
a child of this age, On the stage, from time to 
time, I see and hear very clever child actresses, 
but Dora Tulloch, in her intuitive understanding 
and perception of character, and her art in por- 


traying it, is unequalled among children of her 


age. She stands among. us to-day a great 


actress of the future, needing but time and ex- | 


Perience for the full development of her genius. 
The Misses Tulloch are giving a series of 


their recitals at the Gentlemen’s Concgrt Hall, 
Manchester, commencing on. June 8, One of 


their advance programmes lies before me as I 
wnite, To my readers in the, north of England 


| say: Take this opportunity. of hearing Dora: 


Tulloch and her sisters. 
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 &Au Gourant. 


| IR WILLIAM CUSINS has resigned 
the post of conductor of the Queen’s 


band, and retires on a pension.° The 

retiring bandmaster, who will complete 
his sixtieth year in October, ‘was a musical 
prodigy in his day. He first appeared asa 
pianist in the Hanover Square Rooms at the 
age of seventeen, and soon after this became 
organist of the Queen’s private chapel. He 
rose rapidly, succeeding Sterndale Bennett as 
conductor of the Philharmonic in 1867, and 
following Sir Julius Benedict as professor of the 
pianoforte at the Guildhall in 1885. No one 
has a wider knowledge of musical’ personages, 
past and present, than Sir William Cusins. He 
was present at the death-bed of Mario, and took 
his dying message to the Queen, and to hear 
him unlock the floodgates of his memory, and 
talk about old stars in the operatic firmament, 
is a privilege to be remembered, 

* 3H He 

THE latest new-comer in the way of maga- 
zines is the Quarterly Musical Review. The 
contents are interesting, and even valuable, but 
the “Introductory ” is somewhat laboured, and 
the editor may thank his stars that duelling 
days are past, after telling my contemporaries 
that “ musical news, reports of concerts, and all 
such things” form the staple of their wares ! 
Do they? ‘Well, then, let us be thankful that 
we are to have the Quarterly Musical Review 
to cast the net in other waters, and so eschew 
“all such things.” The editor, I am sorry to 
note, expresses the fear that his little craft may 
be crushed by ‘‘the wandering rocks.” If he 
meets with rocks that have the eccentric habit 
of wandering about, his fate must indeed be 
hard! But let me be generous and fair. The 
magazine is a well-printed and altogether high- 
class publication, and if succeeding numbers 
come up to the standard of this initial issue, it 
will at any rate deserve, if it does not command, 
a wide constituency of readers. It is published 
by Messrs. Cocks and Co. 

* # * 

CrowDs of foreign prodigies have been seen 
lately, but Miss Madeline Payne, the young 
pianist who made her d@ébuz at Princes’ Hall on 
May 4, is the genuine home-grown article, Born 
! in 1880, she began to study when five years old. 
Soon Mr. Pauer heard her play, and said she 
was a genius. Thereupon she was sent to the 
Guildhall School of Music, where she has learnt 
all she now knows from Mr. Baptiste Calkin. 
Contrary to the’ plan usually adopted by pro- 
digies, Miss Madeline does not attempt to look 
prodigiously small ; indeed, on the platform she 
looks larger than her actual size. She is simple 
and unaffected, and plays without unnecessary 
| gesticulation. ih ae 





: seit ab ea 
_ MISS MARGARET SUSAN LARKIN, who has. 
| been for the past two years a student at the 





‘| gave a chosen 


, Royal College of Music, and had already made 
‘a name for herself among the rising young 
musicians of the day, has suddenly left that 
institution, and bidden adieu to professional 
life to enter a convent. Miss Larkin has crossed 
| over to Belgium, and joined the teaching order 
of the Daughters of the Cross, at Ligge. 


eH 


I AM glad to hear from Mr. F. G. Edwards 
that his suggestion with regard to placing a 
tablet on the house, 103, Great Portland Street, 
in which Weber died, is.about to be carried out. 
He writes ; “ At the close of my paper on ‘Some 
Musical Haunts of London,’ read before the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians on Saturday 
last, I strongly urged that this long-neglected 
duty should be discharged by the society. . . . 
I am glad to say that the proposal was enthusi- 
astically received, and before long I hope the 
tablet will be in position.”. Every house associ- 
| ated with the great masters of music, should be 
thus distinguished. 


* % 


Mr. F. H. COWEN has returned from Milan 
with an understanding that his “ Signa.” will be 
produced, under Signor, Sonzogno’s auspices, 
next autumn. It is not unlikely that he will set 
to work before long upon another opera, with a 
particular view to the co-operation of Madame 
Melba as prima donna. 


* * * 


THE Drapers’ Company, who generously voted 
a sum, thanks to which Mr. Ferdinand Weist 
Hill, elder son of the late principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, has received twelve 
months’ tuition under the eminent violinist, M. 
Ysaye, at the Brussels Conservatoire, have now 
renewed the grant for six months, by which 
time the young gentleman’s education will have 
finished. Mr. Ferdinand Hill, it will be recol- 
lected, last year made a tentative début in 
London, when he proved himself to be a violinist 
of the very highest promise, 


* H 


M. PADEREWSKI appears to have improved 
considerably in his knowledge of English since 
he has visited the United States. I have before 
me a report of quite a long speech which he 
recently delivered at the Lotus Club, New 
York. He modestly declared that he was not 
better than some other pianists, adding: “I 
claim no superiority, unless it be that I have 
learned not to be afraid of you ;’ and he spoke 
with real eloquence of the generous treatment 
by the Americans of the Poles, his countrymen, 


* * 


‘THE visits of M. Saint-Saéns to Paris are so 
like those of angels, being few and far’ between, 
that any opportunity of hearing the great com- 
poser is worthy of mention. Gaston Bérardi 
party of friends, who comprised 
all the best-known painters of Paris, together 
with: many art-loving diplomatists, the chance 
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aleaty of listening to M. SaintsSaéns per- 
forming or accompanying his own compositions. 
He took part in a charming scherzo for two 
pianos, and played the organ in the sublime trio 
from his oratorio “ Noél,” which was finely sung 
by Mdlle. Caron and MM. Warmbrodt and 
Auguez ; also accompanying the effective. bass 
song from “La Lyre et la Harpe,” and per- 
forming as a solo “The Cyclops of Rameau.” 
The audience, among other novelties, had the 
primeur of “ La Walkyrie,” as it will be shortly 
given at the opera here, the parts of Sieglinde 
and Siegmund being magnificently interpreted 
by Mdlle. Caron and M. Vandyck. The short 
programme was the beau ideal of an artistic 
soirée. 
* * * 

SIGNOR MaSCAGNI, composer of “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” has made his début as an author. 
The book, entitled “ Out of Dark Days,” and to 
the title-page of which his portrait is affixed, 
was, as he candidly admits in the preface, put 
into literary form by an Austrian writer, Herr 
Arthur Brehmer, and it discloses many facts 
concerning the composer's early struggles. One 
story bears upon Mascagni’s forthcoming opera, 
“ Radcliffe,” which, it seems, was sketched from 
Heine’s Scottish story long before “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was written. One of its principal 
melodies, too, has a history. Mascagni, still 
unrecognised, was gloomily sitting with his wife 
and daughter, when one of his poor pupils came 
to say that her mother was dying. Mascagni 
charitably accompanied the girl home, and at 
the mother’s request played while the child sang 
and danced. Before the dance was done the 
mother was dead, and it was the weird melody 
which Mascagni had then improvised that forms 
the principal theme of “ Radcliffe.” 

* * 


Music has charms to soothe many creatures, 
but not the open-air orator and his audiences ; 
hence, last November the County Council was 
constrained to make arrangements for the pre- 
servation of harmony in Victoria Park on Sun- 
days. The «a/ fresco caterers on these occasions 
who vent political, social, moral, and religious 
panaceas for the East-end population, were 
wisely grouped into three classes: those who 
only talked; those who interspersed speech 
with music ; and those who did not, but dis- 
coursed sweet sounds melodious on instruments 
as varied as a tin whistle, big drum, and har- 
monium. An order was therefore issued setting 
apart a site at the rear of the refreshment-room 
to those bodies who used music in their pro- 
ceedings or services, whilst the bands were 
placed in another locality, the “ speakers” being 
left to their old ground. This apparently reason- 
able settlement of a serious difficulty has been 
rejected by some of the missionary and Evan- 


gelical bodies who own powerful brass and other | 2 


instrumental instruments. On Sunday, May 7, 
the band from Mr. Charrington’s hall insisted on 
playing, to the discomfiture of oratorical efforts, 
and the park police marched the musicians to 
the station, where their names were taken, with 
a view to proceedings by summons for breach of 
the park regulations 
x * * 

I AM in receipt of some information concern- 
ing another child pianist, Frieda Simonson, who 
may be the enfant derrible reported as always 
asking, “Are the critics here?’ It is said, 


“*Some of the German correspondents express 
pleasure at the unforced and natural manner 
in which she plays, and at the charming uncon- 
sciousness with which she comes on the plat- 
form, makes her little curtsey, creeps under the 
piano to adjust the elevation of the pedals, and 


then seats herself at the instrument. In her spare 
time she romps about like any ordinaty child, 
and is said to practise very little, having plenty 
of time for recreation and her other studies.” _ I 
must ask why the little girl creeps under the 
piano to adjust the pedals. Here is a new 
feature. Cannot the pedals be adjusted for her, 
or, if not, cannot she discharge that duty before 
the public arrive, or is it deemed requisite to 
show that she can creep under the piano ? 


* * # 


A STRADIVARIUS violin was sold the other 
day at Puttick and Simpson’s for £860, that 
being the highest price yet secured for a fiddle 
in the auction-room. This fact has caused some 
inquiry to be made into the rapid rise in»the 
value of the violins of the great Cremona maker, 
whose workshop Mr. Edgar Bundy has so 
graphically depicted in a painting in the present 
Royal Academy Exhibition. It seems that a 
fine “Strad”” was sold in 1805 for £100, but by 
1857, when the late James Goding’s collection 
was brought to the hammer at Christie’s, a 
Stradivarius violin fetched £200, and a viola by 
the same maker £212. In 1872 a “ Strad,” 
since rechristened by its fortunate owner “ The 
Emperor,” realised £290 at the sale of the collec- 
tion of Mr. Gillott, the pen-maker ; and it would 
probably now not be parted with for four times 
that amount. The auction price of a “ Stra 
has since reached £860, and it is quite possible 
that before the present century is over the sum 
will pass into four figures, while the price at the 
fiddle-fanciers’ is already a good deal higher. 
It seems that the increase of cost is due partly 
to the demand for old violins from the United 
States, partly to the wish of every violinist of 
note to possess at least one example of the 
famous maker. Dr. Joachim, for instance, has 
three. Doubtless the bloated capitalist might 
step in and make a “corner” in these prized 
instruments, were it not for the fact that to dis- 
criminate between a genuine “ Strad ” and an old 
copy requires enormous skill and experience ; 
while few but experts can tell whether even a 
genuine Stradivarius has not at some remote 
time been fitted with a new head, and thus 
half ruined from a commercial point of view, 
or has in some way been damaged and cleverly 
repaired. 

* * * 


IN the latest issue of Zhe School Music 
Review, which has now completed its first 
volume, Mr. W. G. McNaught, the energetic 
conductor of the publication, gives some signifi- 
cant Statistics relating to music in State-aided 
schools in ‘England and Wales. In 1884, 
1,282,586 pupils were taught by note and 
1,997,572 by ear; in 1892 the figures respec- 
tively were 2,920,749 and 965,196. In 1884, 
1396 schools were taught by the old notation, 
whilst 6,773 received instruction from Tonic Sol- 
fa ; in 1892 there were 2,466 of the former and 
16,368 of the latter. 


* *, * 


In reference to Mr. Henschel’s appointment 
as conductor of the new Scottish Orchestra which. 








I announce in our “Forthcoming Events,” | learn 
that the offer of the post was originally made to 
Mr. Henschel when the scheme was first pro- 
jected a couple of years ago. The parties, 
however, could not come to terms, although, 
according to local report, a fee of a thousand 
guineas was then offered him for the season of 


six months. Recently, however, the directors 
increased their offer, which Mr. Henschel 
accepted. 


* * 


VIOLINISTS will be interested to Jearn that 


Memoriam,” and it will probably be introduced 
here by Senor Sarasate, for whom it was specially 


written. 
* * * 


THE flying visit of Paderewski to the World's. 
Fair has been a source of considerable amuse- 
ment to visitors, and a Special Correspondent 
at Chicago thus writes: “The great man came 
here under peculiar circumstances. .A wild 
storm of newspaper controversy heralded his. 
approach. It overspread the heavens for awhile, 
but got down into a teacup at last, leaving upon: 
the outside observer the impression that the 
irrepressible advertisement was lying at the 
bottom of it. A big piano firm in New York. 
refused to exhibit at the Fair, and even did its 
best to injure it. When, therefore, it was stated 
that Paderewski would only play on a piano 
made by the enemy, all the exhibiting firms 
raised a howl. The press joined in, and the 
general result was something like what would 
happen if all the pianos, in the Show were 
hammered simultaneously by fifty - fingered 
hands. Theodore Thomas, the official director 
of music, and Paderewski were impartially 
abused, and charged directly with being in 


”\the pay of the obnoxious firm. They were 


denounced as base advertisement agents, 
The great pianist was described as a shindy- 
box thumper, and one writer yesterday (May 3) 
declared, in a leader note, apropos of the New 
York firm: ‘The fluffy poll of the artless 
Paderewski, even to its_last golden strand, is 
a paid ad.’ But the musical director dhd the 
musician with the shock head won after all. 
The obnoxious piano was effectively used at 
the Paderewski concerts, and the pianist has 
gone back to New York triumphant. True, 
he did not find the Chicago girls so idiotic as 
his New York worshippers ; nobody kissed his 
face, or mumbled over his long white fingers, 
though his reception in Chicago was as en- 
thusiastic as it ought to have been. How that 
New York firm that boycotted the. Fair must 
chuckle over the free advertisements of the 
controversy !- Of course the instrument itself 
has become a show of itself already, and this 
morning we breathe again upon learning that 
the other piano makers will not withdraw their 
exhibits.” 
* * % 


“ DR. HANS RICHTER, the celebrated con- 
ductor of the Imperial Opera House, has decided 
not to sever his connection with that institution. 
He has therefore abandoned his intention of 
taking up his residence in England or America. 
Dr. Richter has already telegraphed to Chicago 
that he will not conduct the concerts of the 
International Exhibition.” A letter from Vienna 
gives further details concerning the recent 
Richter resignation, which shows that the great 
conductor has come out of the matter with 
considerable credit. He‘was known to be tired 
of his extremely hard, and in some respects 
thankless, work at Vienna, for which he receives 
a total income of about £8co0 a year. When, 
therefore, he was offered the engagement at 


Boston to conduct only two or three concerts 2 


week, he naturally took the matter into com 
sideration, for the sum guaranteed was £4,000 
for about eight months’ work, or £5,000 includ- 
ing a Chicago engagement, and the change 
meant a life of comparative ease and fortune. 


The Viennese authorities, I learn, verbally gave | 


him permission to resign; but when it came to 





Herr Max Bruch has\just ¢omple Ati : 
concert piece for.violin and orchestra. isa 
slow movement in symphonic form ok: In 


black and white, they refused it, and held to 
their contract, which still has some years yet !0 — 
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run. Dr. Richter wes strongly advised. to in- 
sist, in which event the authorities would prob- 
ably have given way; but he preferred a more 
honourable course, and remarking, “I am a 
musician, and not a merchant,” he withdrew his 
resignation, and cabled a refusal to Boston. 

* * * 

Miss MARY SYNGE has just returned from 
Ireland, where she has been giving concerts. 
She was most successful in Dublin, the public 
enthusiastically applauding her, and the press 
unanimously praising. Miss Synge is un- 
doubtedly a “rising” pianist. She is not only 
an effective concert-giver, but also quite as 
much at home at an “at home” as on the 
concert platform. Her repertoire includes such 
difficulties as Bach’s preludes and fugues, 
Grieg’s sonatas and lyrical: pieces, and some of 
Liszt’s variations. 

* % 

Mr. C. BECHSTEIN informs us that he sup- 
plied a piano of luxurious design for the German 
Emperors yacht Hohenzollern, which made 
its trial trip about the middle of April. 
The journal La Nazione, of Florence (during 
the Queen’s stay there), reports on April 12 
as follows: “After the concert Her Majesty 
conversed cordially with Signor Buonamici, 
and asked him in course of conversation which 
instrument he preferred. Signor Buonamici 
replied that he preferred the Bechstein piano 
to all others, and Her Majesty said that she 
held the same opinion.” 


Provineiat Mudicae 
Societies. 


—=—) 0 ———— 
HAVE received the following interesting 
communication from Bedford : 





10 THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* MAGAZINE OF MUSIC.” 


Sir,—In your very interesting account of an inter- 
view with Mr. August Manns in ‘your last issue, somé 
questions occur respecting the music in the town of 
Bedford, which, with your permission, I will briefly 
anéwer, 

1. How many are getting their living by music 
there ? 

It would be quite within the number to say that 
one hundred people are getting their living either as 
performers or teachers in the town, and that for a 
town of 28,000 inhabitants is a more than usual 
number, 

2. Have we a permanent orchestra ? 

My father, twenty-seven years ago, started a musical 
society in the town, which has given four concerts a 
year ever since, all of which my father has conducted. 
The number of performing members is about two 
hundred, of whom forty ‘are in the band. We have 
given all the standard oraterios, cantatas and over- 
lures, as well as sym 1onies of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert, etc, I think I may fairly say we 
are not so wanting in musical culture as Mr. Manns 
seemed, by his question, to imply. These, of course, 
are by no means the only concerts given in the town, 
for scarcely a week passes in which a concert (at which 
good music is performed) is not given. 

Th our orchestra we have all the wind instruments, 
with the exception, just now, of horns, and these, with 
other help when necessary, we get from Town ; and, 
curious to relate, we have £1,000 for an organ, but at 
Present no suitable room in which $p place it. 

I have no wish to become state trumpeter for our 
town, but only give these few particulars to show that 
music is being earnestly cultivated in our midst, and 
that we have succeeded in it, without any subsidy from 
the Corporation, which, I believe, in Germany, similar 


Societies generally receive, 


M, I am, Sir, Rete 
ontfort, Yours faithfully, 
De Pouys Avenue, | ETHEL G. Diemer. 
Bedford, ; F 


Now, it is highly pleasing to find such an 
eloquent defender of English musical culture as 
Miss (?) Diemer. But I suggest that Miss 
Diemer only proves Mr. Manns’ case. Mr. 
Manns did not say we had no music in 
provincial England, but only that we had very 
little. Miss Diemer’s reply is that there is one 
musical society in Bedford, and it gives four 
concerts a year. That, for a society of amateurs, 
means hard-work and enthusiasm, and the fact 
that the society has done this for twenty-seven 
years shows that Miss Diemer’s father must be 
a man of exceptional gifts. But compare Bed- 
ford with an average German town of the same 
size. Instead’ of four concerts per year the 
German town will have four concerts a week—- 
probably more. Then the opera will be open 
so many evenings a week, whereas Bedford has 
to be content with (probably) one short visit 
per year from the Rosa’‘Company. Again, Mr. 
.Diemer’s four concerts mean endless worry and 
months of hard work to him: would it not be 
better if the Corporation voted him a subsidy, 
so that he could give, without fear of loss, forty 
concerts a year? If the Corporation would 
try the experiment of guaranteeing £1,000 a 
year for (say) four years, so that Mr. Diemer 
could pay his band and himself to attend suffi- 
cient rehearsals to give two concerts per week, 
if a hall could be secured at a moderate rate 
so that the enterprise would not be wrecked 
by the levying of that modern blackmail called 
rent, I venture to prophecy that at the end of 
the four years Bedford would have a self-sup- 
porting municipal orchestra, and would be the 
most musical town in England. . It could then 
set to work to develop a national opera on the 
same plan. 

This letter opens up an interesting subject : 
How many towns in England possess musical 
societies numbering upward of 100 members? 
Howmany concerts per annum do these societies 
achieve? How many societies have weathered 
the storms of twenty years? I shall be glad to 
hear the experiences of some of my provincial 
subscribers. In London, I may say, the average 
life of a society is two and a half years, that is 
to say, they usually break up in the middle of 
the third season. 





Mr. Arnofd fdofmetach’s 
Goncert of Ofd Music 
at Sarnarad’s Onn. 


——0:——.. 


N our. May issue reference was made to 
enthusiasts who “are giving concerts of 
the ‘old music’ at Barnard’s Inn and 
elsewhere,” and it need not be said Mr. 

Dolmetsch was the enthusiast principally in the 

writer's mind. Mr. Dolmetsch evidently con- 

ceives it to be his mission to “revive” the “ old 
music,” to show. us all. that Caroso, Picchi and 
the rest are names of men who actually lived 
and loved and wrote love songs ere they died. 

For this self-imposed duty he deserves our best 

thanks : it remains.only to consider the way in 

which he performs that duty. Yet, after all, it 
seems a little unfair to criticise a man who 

spends tedious hours and days in deciphering a 

few pages of forgotten.music ; days, weeks, even 

months, in studying the instruments to play it 
on ; who “ presses.” his family and friends. into 
his service, and for result has the satisfaction of 
giving his concert. to an audience of not more 
than eighty people. On Tuesday, May 9, there 
were. one hundred numbered seats. at Baroard’s 


seven out of each ten numbered seats were 
occupied, and the few people in the numberless 
region could each have had enough chairs to 
lie on had they wished. I hope Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
efforts will receive a more adequate reward on 
the occasion of his next concert (June 6 is the 
date, and tickets can, I think, be had by 
writing to 60, Croxted Road, West Dulwich). 

The programme of May 9 was entirely drawn 
from. the works of Italian composers of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
but as the date of the first piece was 1575 and 
that of the last 1720, the period represented was 
the tail of the archaic. 


PROGRAMME. 
1. Four Dance Tunes for the Lute. Fadritio 
Caroso, ¢. 1§75. 
2. Two Pieces for the Harpsichord. Giovanni 
Piccht, c. 1600. 
3 Two Pieces for Four Viols. Girolamo Fresco- 
baldt, pub. 1615. 


4. Song, ‘‘ Vittoria !. Vittoria !’’. accompanied by 
the Lute. Gran Giacomo Carissimi, c. 1650. 

5. “Concerto Grosso,” Op. VI., No. IX., for 
two Violins and.a@:Violoncello, with two Violins 
more, a Tenor, a Bass and the Harpsichord for 
Ripieno Parts. ° 





i. Preludio, ii. Allemanda, ‘iii. Corrento, 
iv. Gavotta, v. Minuetto. Arcangelo Corelli, 
pub. 1712. 


6. Sonata No. V., Op. II., for the Viola da 


Gamba, accompanied. by the Harpsichord. 
Benedetto Marcello, ¢. 1715, 
7. Three ‘‘Sonatas,” for the Harpsichord. 


Domenico Scarlatti, c. 1720. 

8. Song, ‘In Vain is Delay,” accompanied by 
the Harpsichord. Go. Bononcini, c. 1705. 

9. Concerto, Op. III, No. IX.; for Four Violins, 
Two Violas, Violoncello and Contrabasso, ac- 
companied by the Harpsichord. 4, Vivasdt, 
¢. 1720. 


Mr. Dolmetsch read a number of notes on 
these pieces: they were doubtless interesting 
and amusing—to those who understood them. 
His playing was considerably more intelligible 
than his oratory, and the first. item on the pro- 
gramme was given with as much precision and . 
vigour as the nature of that very tame instrument, 
the lute, would allow. 

Mr. Kempling then proceeded to play number 
two. Mr. Kempling, ! should say, had taken Mr. 
Fuller Maitland’s place at a few hours’ notice, and 
acquitted himself favourably and of any special 
knowledge of harpsichord-playing. One of the 
few sentences I caught of Mr. Dolmetsch’s spoken 
interludes was to the effect that he had “ dis- 
covered” the song “ Vittoria! Vittoria!” and 
this surprised me, for Mr. Henschel has sung 
the song publicly for some years, and I need not 
say, sung it’ much better than Miss Monk, the 
“voice” (as the programme had it) on this 
occasion. She sang without the necessary 
abandon; but some allowance must be made 
for the fact that she was hampered by the 
accompaniment, which was as a rule not up to 
time and very often much out of tune. ° 
The two “gems” of the evening were items 
four and five ; the first a massive piece of work 
foreshadowing the glories of Handel, the second 
a sound-pattern of perfect loveliness, which was 
beautifully played by Miss Milne, | believe. — 
The harpsichord took part in the concerted 
pieces, and with curious effect. It was swamped 
by the strings, and nothing could be heard but 
the twanging, which sounded precisely like the 
clash of cymbals. For the rest, neither Scar- 
latti’s pieces nor Bononcini’s song was par- 
ticularly well rendered, and the Vivaldi Concerto 
chosen was one of the least interesting that he 
wrote. But on the whole the concert was the 
most interesting of the month, and I anticipate 
with pleasure June 6, when the next will be 
given. 

Eee 








Inn, and perhaps twenty unnumbered : about 
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Sonnef. 
GLUCK. 


(DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO EBENEZER 
PROUT, EsQ.), 


Christoph von Gluck! Thy labours earned a 
crown 
Of purest gold, with costly gems embossed, 
Though in this life thy soul was tempest-tost, 
And rivalry, derthrown, presumed to frown. 
For thy reforming works have floated down 
The stream of time to us,and strains that cost 
Thee dearly can nevermore be lost 
To thankful man. Assured ts thy renown: 
Perennial love will flow from earth to thee 
Because thou didst pursue the highest life. 
No sweeter thought can fill the mind when near 
The dreadful portals of eternity 
Than that thought fit for thee: “ Though fierce 
the strife, , 
The world is better for my presence here.” 
C. H. MITCHELL. 





Oe May Goriserts 
and fRe beopfe wo give 
tRem. 


woe, OS 

HE severe and continuec drought which 
made the heart of the farmer to quake 

for the prospects of wheat, oats, and 

barley, has not in the least affected the 

spring crop of concert-givers. It is positively 
appalling to think of the immense number 
of pianists, vocalists, violinists, and dramatic 
reciters who worry the hapless critic and fasten 
him to his seat in the stuffy hall of James from 
the beginning of May until the end of July— 
that is, through the three loveliest months of 
the year. The young buds are shooting, the 
scents of flowers fill the air, the skies are blue 
—the critics also look blue as they scan the 
lists of impending concerts and work out this 
little sum; that twenty-four concerts per week 
of six working days is four concerts per day, 
all of which they are supposed to attend. Is 
it surprising that, after a week or so of it, they 
lash with undue severity the mediocrity who 
inflicts his (or her) commonplace piano-tickling 
or vocal inanities upon them, or that they 
almost fall upon the neck of and kiss the occa- 
sional genuine artist, who transports him (or 
her) self like a portable oasis into the dreary 
wastes of May-July! Now is the true artist’s 
chance, but woe now to the humbug! Any 
sunny afternoon you may see in St. James’s or 
Princes’ Hall a knot of men ; whilst others look 
happy and rosy, their faces are careworn, their 
eyes yellow and bleared, their hair going fast 
because of too much tearing at it—these are 
the critics. There sits Fuller-Maitland, resigned 
to the harryings of fate, and gentlemanly under 
all circumstances ; there Jacques, Bohemian, 
trying in vain to look respectable and bour- 
geois (nor black frock-coat, nor high hat, nor 
society manner hide from me the Ishmael under- 
neath), and there Shaw, passionately serious, 
pretending to take the whole thing as a capital 
joke. Let a really fine player show himself, 
and the careworn faces grin with a wild delight ; 
but when the sham, the pretender, appears 
there is no grin—rather, one thinks that it is 
well (for the said pretender) that critics wield 
not the sword but the pen, which is erroneously 
supposed to be mightier. But perhaps I am 
talking too long of the critics, who are after all 
merely adjuncts, and must get on to the con- 
certs and their givers. But how is one to deal 





with such a vast subject? I have at my elbow shop to be “hanged, he is not the genuine 


a pile of forty programmes, well-covered with | article. A rapid upward scale-passage comes 
pencil-notes. But I fancy my readers will not | from Madame Essipoff’s fingers with a rif like 
thank me for transferring them to these pages | the tearing of the veil of the temple. Needless 
and setting them the task to wade through the | to say, she excels in “ show-pieces.” Beethoven 
lot. To give any idea of the month’s work, of | does not suit her, and I imagine that if she 
the relative powers of the various performers, ever handles Mozart the result will be a public 
there must be some method of classification. | murder. But in the expression of certain 
To follow the usual plan and say “ Esipoff | phases of feeling she is unexpectedly successful. 
played well,” and “ Miss Madeline Payne played | Chopin, for instance, though played too loudly 
well,” obviously gives no one the smallest notion | throughout—on too loud a scale, so to speak— 


of the immense differences between the two | 
artists. Nor can I go through all the concerts | 
of the month in chronological order, carefully | 
criticising each performance, and giving each 
performer his or her place,—1 should require a 
special double number of the magazine. Where- 
fore, | propose to classify the month’s crop in a 
rather unusual manner, which I hope will give | 
my readers a more or less clear idea of the 
positions in the musical world to which the 
various “ May concert-givers” are entitled. 1 
will deal first with instrumentalists. 


THE ATHLETES. 


The able and invariably gentle and polite 
musical critic of the World recently drew a 
distinction between the athletes of the piano 
and musicians who can play. Of course this 
has been done before—by Mr. Henley, for 
instance, and in the pages of the MAGAZINE OF 
Music. But Mr. Shaw did not claim originality 
for it. It served his purpose in the pages of 
the World. With a few extensions and modifi- 
cations it will serve mine here. I would divide 
instrumental players, into musicians who are 
athletes, athletes who are musicians (here is a 
subtle distinction !), musicians who are not 
athletes, athletes who are not musicians ; then 
after these, drawing-room players, humbugs, | 
prodigies, and miscellaneous. There is not) 
space here to explain these terms fully. Of the 
first no example has ever been known. Liszt, | 
Rubinstein, Paderewski, are specimens of the 
second class, and perhaps Sarasate should be | 
included. Some of the great musicians must | 
go into class three; whilst of the remaining | 
classes | will presently give examples enough. | 
During the present month we have had none of 
the non-existent class of musicians who are 
athletes, no athletes who are musicians, no 
musicians who are not athletes. Indeed, the 
only specimen of the athlete proper has been 
Madame Essipoff, an athlete who is only a very 
little of the musician. Her first recital came 
off on Wednesday afternoon, May 8, at St. 
James’s Hall. It was necessary for me to hear 
Mr. Lennart Lundberg, who was playing at the 
same time at Steinway Hall. So I went there , 
first, and will anticipate myself to say that he is | 
an entirely charming player of the “ piffling” | 
French kind. His rendering of Beethoven’s | 
“Waldstein ” sonata was worthy of any musical- | 
box. I left him tinkling away in the most | 
lovely manner on a Steinway piano, and the 
contrast on entering St. James’s and ‘hearing 
Madame Essipoff crashing on an unfortunate 
Erard, was something worth experiencing—it 
was the contrast between the drawing-room 
favourite and the athlete or piano-smasher. 
Where Mr. Lundberg coaxes the piano Madame 
Essipoff seizes it by the nape of the neck. 
“Come along with you—you won't? All right 
—TI’ll teach you a lesson,” and screaming chro- 
matic passages and thundering arpeggios testify’ 
to the vigour of the punishment. There is no 











better way of settling at once whether a player 


was, on this occasion at any rate, superbly 
interpreted. Most players merely suggest the 
Chopin atmosphere : Madame Essipoff fills the 


‘hall with it. Willing or unwilling, you must 


live in it, and breathe -it until she is. done. 
Again, her playing of a piece I have never 
heard before, ‘In der Steppe,” by Schytté, was 
a marvellous piece of work. I have never been 


;in “der Steppe,” and hope I never shall be. 


The wildness, the dead bareness, the horror 
and terror of it were brought home to me quite 
vividly enough in this piece. 

Miss Lily Heale made a highly favourable 
impression by her interpretation of Beethoven’s 
“In questa tomba” at her successful concert 
on May 2. On the same evening Miss Ger- 
trude Aylward and Miss Grace Vereker gave a 
concert at the Portman Rooms. It was, well 
attended. Mr. Loder created considerable en- 
thusiasm by his singing at his own concert in 
Steinway Hall on the fourth. He was assisted 
by Signor Denza, Signor Tito Mattei, and 
others. The best feature of Miss Annie 
Burghe’s concert at St. James’s on the eleventh 
was the rendering of Schubert’s Trio in B flat 


| by the concert-giver, Mr. Willy Hess, and 
| Mr. W. H. Squire. Miss Nora Hastings drew 
_a crowded audience on the tenth. Her recita- 
tions wete rapturously received. : Miss Nellie’ 


Kauffmann is a clever girl of, I should say, 
seventeen or eighteen ; but it was unwise of her 
to attempt Bach, Beethoven, and Chopin before 


| a St. James’s Hall audience on May 1. That 


she has the making of a good pianist there can 
be no doubt, but her time is not yet. 

The Laistner choir gave its first concert in 
Princes’ Hall on May 16. The programme 


' was ; Overture, “ Medea” (Cherubini) ; “ Nenie,” 
' for chorus and orchestra (H. Goetz); Unfinished 


Symphony (Schubert) ; and “ Der Rose Pilger- 
fahrt” (The Pilgrimage of the Rose), for soli, 
chorus and orchestra (Schumann). The artists 
were Miss Marie Fillunger, Miss Helene Mearns, 


‘Miss A. Wheelwright, Mr. Robert Hensler, 
'and Mr. David Bispham. Mr. Laistner con- 


ducted his choir and an orchestra of about fifty. 
The singing of the choir was not more thap 
fair, but it will doubtless improve with more 
rehearsal. Mr. Bispham carried off the honours 
so far as the soloists were concerned. 

There was a charming happy-go-lucky feeling 
about Sir Augustus Harris’s first operatic con- 


cert at St. James’s Hall on the 18th. The 


artists came or not as best pleased them, and 
Mr. Schulz-Curtius added little dramatic reci- 
tations, or rather improvisations, to’ the after- 
noon’s pleasures,—the subjects he dealt with 
being inevitable alterations of the programme. 
Miss Sofia Ravogli was ill, so her sister sang 
solos instead of some proposed duets; then 
Madame Calvé sent word that she couldn't 
come, but threw out the new arrangements, and 
delighted everyone by coming after all; and 
finally the tail of the programme was altered to 
allow Mr, Charles Maaners to sing another 
song. General enthusiasm and good-humour 





is a genuine or a bogus athlete than this : if his | prevailed, and we all applauded some rather 
rapid passages are (when necessary) ‘hundered | inferior singing to enjoy the contortions of Mr. 
he is genuine, but if they are weak, however Schulz-Curtius, who had come on to make-# 
heavily the slow passages and big chords may | part of the above-mentioned oration, but could 
be thumped vou must send him back to the | not make himself heard through the applause 
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Giulia Ravogli.sang divinely, Madame Calvé 
with unparalleled archness and audacity ; Mr. 
Nachéz showed -us: how. not to. play the violin, 
and a respectable old. gentleman, whose name 
1 do not know, caused everyone the greatest 
anxiety by his seeming desire to play the accom- 
paniments—the easy ones—fresto. Habituds 
of the concert-hall, who, infrequently go to the 
opera, must have felt some amazement, not to 
say horror, at the. number of stage-tricks the 
singers brought on to the platform. The atti- 
tudes, gestures, shakings of the head, grins— 
fiendish or heavenly—seemed almost blas- 
phemous .in the hall sacred to James, Saint. 
Quite a touch of the stage, too, was added by 
the artists in the den on the left of the platform. 
They forgot they were not in the “ wings,” and 
talked accordingly. 

Miss Clotilde Kleeberg drew a big audience 
on the evening of the 16th, but I was unable to 
be present. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM PLAYERS. 

By this title I do not indicate the ordinary 
“fancy” pianists—who, indeed, I do not reckon 
amongst players at all—but the class whose play- 
ing is intellectually and physically weak ; lacking 
in force, but at the same time agreeable and in a 
small way musicianly. The first of the species to 
appear this month was Mr. Lennart Lundberg, 
a Norwegian, who has received his musical 
education in Paris—a very bad school. Mr. 
Lundberg’s playing manifested all the defects 
of that’ school. His phrasing is lacking in | 
breadth ; is too much ‘cut up’; his rapid pas- 
sages are thin in tone; a_fortissimo'shake seems 
an impossibility to him; his playing of big 
chords is “thumpy” and harsh, On the other 
hand, in simple pieces he is singularly graceful, 
almost womanish—one might say, indeed, that 
whilst Essipoff is feminine only in sex, Lundberg 
is feminine in all other respects. His softer tones 
possess a remarkably delicate quality. I have 
already mentioned his’complete failure in Beet- 
hoven’s Waldstein Sonata, and it is only fair 


is nearly as good as the average English orches- 
tral player—which, to me at any rate, is a 
sufficient explanation of the fact that he was 
brought over from Paris to take the place of first 


are so few English musicians, and the few 


the rest of the community, that Dr. Mackenzie 
will perform a national service if he displaces 
every competent Englishman in the Academy 
by an incompetent foreigner...As for Mr. 
Sauret’s concert on the 8th, the reading of the 
Beethoven Septet was fair; Miss Evangeline 
Florence introduced an astonishing song by 
Mr. Henschel ; Dr. Mackenzie accompanied his 
own “ Pibroch,” but did not wear the kilt for the 
occasion ; and the programme ended witha solo 
of Mr. Sauret’s own composition, “ Souvenir de 
Moscou,” a vulgar piece reminding one of the 
glories of Sydney Smith and Brinley Richards. 
Mr. Sauret gave it an appropriate interpretation. 

On Saturday afternoon, May 13, Madame 
Marx gave her first orchestral concert. The 
band was a small one, and Sir William Cusins 
conducted it. Now I know Sir William is 
alive—I have heard him speak. But if I had 
been born and brought up on the moon and 
suddenly dropped into St, James’s Hall on May 
13, while the “ Zauberfléte ” overture was being 
played, I should at once have come to the con- 
clusion that the conductor was an automaton 
with the clockwork nearly run down. Mozart’s 
overture was spoiled by a too mechanical 
rendering. My own notion is that it would 
have gone better without a conductor, for Sir 
William is an effectual “damper” on any 
enthusiasts there may chance to be in_ his 
orchestra. Madame Marx’s share of the con- 


cert was quite a four de force. Here. is the 
programme :— 
Overture, ‘‘ Die Zauberflite ” Mozart. 


Concerto in C minor, No. 4 (Op. 44) ....Saznud-Saéns. 
Allegro moderato. 

Allegro vivace. 
Finale. 


not in London. When I entered the room on 
May 17, it-was five minutes before [discovered 
he was busy on Béethoven’s C minor variations. 
A good many of his audience never found out 


violin professor in the Royal Academy. There/| even so much, 


Mr. Diémer calls Bach a “claveciniste,” that 


reap such immense fortunes at the expense of is,a harpsichord man. If he had read our last issue 


he would know that Bach wrote for clavichord 
and must be played expressively. In dealing with 
the disarrangement of the Mozart overture, Mr. 
Diémer played the easy adagio .introduction in 
allegro time, whilst the succeeding difficult 
allegro was given allegro moderato, The com- 
poser’s expression marks were wholly dis-. 
regarded; and iin a word, the overture was 
cruelly murdered, “ butchered to make a French- 
man’s ‘holiday,” and some of the audience—a 
small one by the way—applauded. 


THE ——. 


Mr. Tivadar Nachéz, “ the eminent violinist,” 
as he advertises himself, favoured his admirers 
with a recital at St. James’s Hall on May6. His 
rendering of the Mendelssohri Concerto was the 
most remarkable feat. I have ever heard, and it 
caused me the greatest pain to see so many 
people smile during the finale and go out im- 
mediately afterwards. 


THE PRODIGIES. 

There were two this month: Miss Madeline 
Payne on the 4th, and Raoul Koczalski on the 
roth. Miss Payne is a clever girl of thirteen, who 
in five or six years will be ready to face the public. 
Young Kocaalski is only eight, and is the most 
wonderful of all the wonder children who have 
appeared since Hoffman commenced the busi- 
ness, This is his programme : 

Gavotte (G minor) 
1, 4 Fantasia (D minor) 
Menuetto (B minor) , 
a, Larghetto from Concerto in 
F minor... aa 
2. + 6, Mazurka, No. 31 
¢. Valse (A minor) aia 
Encore Valse (D flat) ... 


J. S. Bach. 
W. A. Mozart. 
F. Schubert. 


fr. Chopin. 


to mention that his success was quite as com- Concerto in A minor (Op. 54) ... ... Schumann. Ballet Music from the Opera maby 
: Allegro affetuoso—Andante—Tempo I. “ Feramors” ... ta ue A, Rubinstein, 
plete when he had to deal with Mendelssohn Tatehanessh: P 3: 1 Serenade ise we) Schubert Lisst 
and Grieg. Mr. Lundberg played at Steinway Allegro vivace. Mazurka (B flat) dl B, Godard. > 
Hall on May 3. The following afternoon Mr, | Concerto ie o piner (Op. 29) Mendelssohn. Seiad AR \ Raoul Kocralski. 
sdor ‘ olto allegro con fuoco. .~d. Valse « 40) tee ‘ 
Isidor Cohn gave a recital at St. James's Hall. Andante. * | Hungarian Rhapsody, No, XIil. fr. Liszt. 
He commenced with Beethoven’s late Sonata in Presto—Molto allegro e vivace. He plays artistically and with a morbid insight 
A, and, before he had got through twenty bars, | Fantaisie Hongroise Lisst. |. pray : : +e ai 
E into the mysteries of adult passion. But it.will 


showed that he, too, belongs to the drawing- | Turkish March (‘The Ruins of ‘Athens”) Beethoven, 


room class. He seems to have been. taught in 


a better school than Lundberg—his playing has | minutes’ rest between each two! 
more grip and breadth ; but, like Lundberg, he | hall were nearly reduced to a pulp by the heat, 
gives the impression that he plays as his master | but Madame Marx sat cool and smiling, nearly 
Intellectually and physically Beet- | reducing the Bechstein to a pulp without “turn- 
hoven was too much for him. The Sonata in A, | ing a hair.” 
with its unutterable tenderness, its dreamy |a “lark” on the composer's part: at least it 
mystery, sadness and regretful triumph, de- | cannot be seriously discussed as a work of art. 
mands the highest qualities of head and heart | Schumann’s was neatly given, Madame Marx 
in its interpreter, and these qualities Mr. Cohn | again showing what we know already, that she 


taught him, 


himself took great pains to prove he does not | i 
possess, é 


tiano playing; when he should have been 


Passionately triumphant and powerful he was | a pianist who played at St. James’s Hall on the 
: 17th. 
in Mendelssohn’s Minuet in F sharp minor and | people, but it would be rather more just to call 
Moskowski’s “Etincelles,” and his rendering of |-him a drawing-room athlete. His rapid, smooth, 
Liszt's second Hungarian Rhapsody was| clean scale-playing, cannot be bettered. by any 
musicianly and neat, although not what| pianist 1 know; his shakes are marvels. of 


spasmodic, galvanic. He was most successful 


Paderewski and Essipoff have taught us to/s 


expect from the modern pianist. As a player | repetition-notes are crisp and decisive in the 
of good light music Mr. Cohn has undoubtedly | last degree. But he lacks power; his fortes 
afuture. He will do better if he will recognise | are harsh and wiry; his loud passages spas- 
his limitations and frankly acknowledge them | modic and ‘‘thumpy :” he cannot therefore: be’ 
by omitting Beethoven and Schumann (at any | ranked with the genuine athletes: Nor is he 
musicianly : indeed, in-him the musician seems 


rate the larger’ pieces) from his programmes: 


Mr. Sauret’s style of violin-playing is so well | entirely lacking. 
known that I need:not give reasons for placing | a professor in the Paris Conservatoire. We 


effects all good, but not superlative. 
For tenderness he gave us a mere study in passages and shakes are, of course, very weak. 


Three concertos in succession with only a few 
We in the 


The Saint-Saéns concerto is only 


s a very charming artist: phrasing, tone and 
Her rapid 


One hardly knows how to class Mr. Diémer, 


I put him amongst the drawing-room 


oundness ; his s¢accato passages and rapid 


Iam told'that Mr. Diémer is 








him in this category. © Taking him: all rourid he | ought to be thankful the Paris Conservatoire is 


be a disgrace to the boy’s father and to the 
English public if the life of an undoubted genius 
is ruined, like young Hoffman’s, by premature 
development and display. I regard the case as 
one for the intervention of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Probably 
the S.P.C.C. will ‘not intervene, but the public 
can put pressure on Koczalski senior by staying 
away. 
MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

The Rev. Mr. Moberly’s string orchestra of 
ladies gave a concert on May 12, playing with 
vigour, precision and refinement numbers by 
Handel, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns and others. They 
were at their best in a Handel fugue and Saint- 
Saéns’ Prelude to “ The Deluge ”—especially in 
the latter was great delicacy shown. One of 
the numbers of a Serenade by Dvorak is a waltz- 
which caused an amusing conflict between con- 
ductor and band. The latter—healthy, full- 
blooded. girls—let themselves go, and fairly 
romped, whilst professional propriety compelled 
poor Mr. Moberly to hold them in as best he 
could, and blush’ for their boldness when he 
could not. During the interval between the two 
parts of the programme, the band descended ex 
masse amongst the audience, and the critics 
who knew any of them had a bad time. In fact, 
it was.the most remarkable case of intimidation 
—of the critics—I remember. 
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I. HARROW. 


T is now more than three hundred years 
since John Lyon, a yeoman living in the 
hamlet of Preston, in the parish Jof 
Harrow, founded the famous school, 

“for the perpetual education, teaching, and 
instruction of children and youths of the same 
parish.” As we say of other things, so we say 
ot Harrow, that much has happened since then. 
In these early days there was but one small 
building and one master, who no doubt thought 
himself “ passing rich with forty pounds a year ;” 
now there are some forty assistant-masters and 
nearly six hundred scholars; while as to the 
buildings, one can hardly tell where they begin 
and where they end. “Thirteen large houses 
with from thirty to fifty boarders, and some 
small houses, are scattered irregularly over the 
hill-sides, intermingled with the villas, cottages, 
and shops of the village,” so that Harrow could 
hardly be said to have an existence at all if it 
were not for the celebrated institution which 
one thinks of immediately the name of the little 
town is mentioned. 

But one thinks of more than that. He thinks 
of the distinguished alumni whose names have 
helped to make the‘fame of Harrow. Of Byron 
first, perhaps, who, according to one of his 
biographers, went to Harrow to have a gentle- 
manly tone preserved in his errors! As to ¢hat, 
we are happily not required to concern ourselves 
here. It may, indeed, be true that if Byron 
“had been placed with one of the many worthy 
and learned men who, with a limited number of 
pupils, undertake the education of the morals 
and the heart, he would have become a good, 
useful member of society, as well as an orna- 
ment to it.” We think it more likely that he 
would have turned out a “muff,” the writer 
perhaps of religious ballads and hymns for 
mothers’ meetings. Better have our Byron as 
he is, recalling his Harrow days in such lines as 
these-— ; 


** Again I revisit the hills where we sported, 
The streams where we swam, and the fields 
where we fought ; 
The school, where loud warned by the bell, we 
resorted, 
To pore o’er the precepts by pedagogues taught. 
Again I behold where for hours J have ponder’d, 
As reclining, at eve, on yon: tombstone I lay ; 
Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I 
wander'd, 
To catch the last gleam of the sun’s setting ray.” 


And then we have that notorious practical joker, 
Theodore Hook, who had the honour of being a 
schoolfellow and companion of Byron, from 
whose friendship he received what benefit 
might come from satirical mention in the 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Butler 
--afterwards the head-master—and Sir Robert 
Peel, Cardinal Manning, and Archbishop 
Trench, Sir George Trevelyan and Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Parr, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and——. But 
really there is no end to the list of famous men 
whose names are written in the Book of Harrow, 
to be carried down to a proud posterity. 

And after all, it is not of the past but of the 
present of Harrow, and of the present in one 
particular department of work, that we are here 
required to speak. At one time, and that not 
so very long ago, it would have been quite 
impossible to find the materials in any public 


school for such a paper as that now contem- 
plated. Philip of Macedon used to reproach 
his son, Alexander, with himself practising 
music instead of being content to listen to the 
music of others. The idea was, of course, that 
music is either an effeminate enjoyment, or else 
that it leads to results undesirable in the char- 
acter of a gentleman. We all know how this 
notion found voice in later times in the senten- 
tious deliverance of Lord Chesterfield, whose 
precepts at one time constituted the pink of 
propriety for many a weak head. “If you love 
music,” said he, “hear it : pay fiddlers to play 
to you, but never fiddle yourself. It makes a 
gentleman appear frivolous and contemptible ; 
leads him frequently into bad company, and 
wastes that time which otherwise might be well 
employed.” This reminds one somewhat of the 
dictum of Charles II. that the Presbyterian 
religion was not a religion for a gentleman. 
Happily, if Lord Chesterfield is an authority so 
is Milton ; and it is when speaking particularly 
of the education of young gentlemen that he 
says: “The rest’ before meat may, both with 
profit and delight, be taken up in recreating 
and composing their travail’d spirits with the 
solemn and divine harmonies of music heard or 
learned ; either while the skilful organist plies 
his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues, or 
the whole symphony, with artful and imaginable 
touches, adorn and grace the well-studied 
chords of some choice composer ; ‘sometimes 
the lute or soft organ stop waiting on elegant 
voices, either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, 
which, if wise men and prophets be not ex- 
tremely out, have a great power over disposi- 
tions and manners to smoothe and make them 
gentle from rustic harshness and distempered 
passions.” 

A capital quotation, we say to ourselves as 
we transcribe the long, rolling sentence from 
the “Letter on Education.” It is certainly 
peculiarly appropriate in dealing with the music 
at Harrow, where one might easily imagine 
that Milton*had been chosen as guide. The 
famous school on the hill was the first institu- 
tion of its kind to recognise the value of music 
as an educational factor, and at the present 
time there is no public school where the musical 
activity is more marked. Much of the success 
which the institution has gained in this respect 
must, of course, be attributed to its line of excel- 
lent music masters. Beginning with Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, the school has enjoyed in turn the 
services of Mr. Tilleard, Mr. Bradbury Turner, 
and Mr. John Farmer, the latter of whom is 
generally allowed to have shaped the musical 
destiny of the institution. Mr. Eaton Faning, 
the present music-master, was chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. Farmer, and under him this special 
departinent of the school work has grown to 
something like a position of special importance. 
Mr. Faning had already made his name as a 
composer, especially! of part-songs (who does 
not know his “Song of the Vikings” ?), and as 
a professor at the Royal Academy of Music and 
conductor of the select choir at the London 
Ballad Concerts he had shown his capacity for 
such special duty as was likely to be required 
of him at Harrow. Nor has he failed in any 
one particular to realise the high hopes that 
were entertained of him by his musical friends, 
and we may safely predict that in any future 
history of music at Harrow his name will stand 
out prominently among the list of masters. 

But let us see something as to the details of 
the work. In the first place mention must be 
made of the new building devoted exclusively 
to music, which has recently been completed at 
a cost of over £5,000. The trouble about the 
old building was that it-was not large enough, 





and that it was not sound proof. Both these 


difficulties have now been removed, and Harrow 
is in possession of music-rooms’ sufficient for 
all her possible needs—for lessons and practice, 
for small-house singing, for the weekly or- 
chestral practices, for the various singing-classes, 
for the examinations, and so on. ‘The mere 
mention of these things is sufficient to show the 
wonderful activity which characterises Mr. Fan- 
ing’s department. 

Naturally we begin now with the vocal train- 
ing of the boys. During school hours there is 
a compulsory singing-class, where the rudi- 
ments of notation and singing are taught in 
lessons of three-quarters of an hour twice a 
week. Mr. Faning thinks rightly that work of 
this kind should be done in the preparatory 
schools, and not at Harrow; but as it is mot 
done, he has perforce to do it himself. Of 
course you cannot make of every boy a singer, 
some boys not having any voice worth working 
on, and others having their voices in a transi- 
tion state ; but you can, at least, teach them 
the elements of music, and this is done orally 
and from the blackboard with great success. 
The class generally closes with a school song, 
which being in many cases in advance of the 
boys’ musical knowledge and reading power, is 
for the most part learnt by ear. 

During school hours also there is a choral 
class, limited to fifty members, which meets 
once a week. “I cannot”—says Mr. Faning in 
a letter to the writer, “I cannot take just any 
boy I wish, as his tutor may object, or the head- 
master may withhold his approval. This affects 
the balance of voices sometimes, but on the 
whole it works well, and we are now practising 
Stanford’s Revenge. Though the class is 
held nominally in school hours, yet there are 
many boys in it who are not ‘up’ at that par- 
ticular time.: Thus they do not get excused 
any work for attending the choral: class, and 
were they not attending the class the time 
would be at their own Uisposal. On the other 
hand, those who would naturally be ‘up’ to 
some other master at the time of choral class, 
get off their particular work for that hour with 
their tutor’s and the head-master’s sanction.” 

All this vocal training finds an outlet in the 
singing competitions held between the various 
“houses” and the concerts which are given 
from time to time. With regard to the house 
singing, Dr. Butler once wrote to Sir George 
Grove: “It is doubtless the most peculiar, 
and (in some respects not easy for an outsider 
to understand) the most important feature of 
our musical life here. It has very little value 
from an artistic point of view, but socially and 
even morally it has done wonders,” Mr. Fan 
ing takes the house-singing at the large houses 
in each house, it being impossible, owing to the 
house arrangements (oh the distressing, yet un- 
avoidable tautology !), to get all the boys together 
at one time. We are told that almost every 
evening in the Christmas and Lent terms Mr. 
Faning goes to one or other of the houses, 
seats himself at the piano, imagines himself a 
boy, and leads the singing after the vigorous 
manner of youth. Every boy has to take his 
turn, sometimes choosing his own song 


the boys take up the chorus or repeat a verse. 
The singing of course is entirely by ear, and 
also entirely in unison. Mr. Faning did not 
like this at first, but it is a tradition of the school 
which he was loath to break, and he now looks 
upon it more as a social and moral force than 
as a directly educative factor. 


Faning no doubt has his special enjoyment ® 
his instrumental pupils. Students of the pian? 
are of course always. in a very large majority, 





but half as many at any rate generally take ® 


singing one or more verses, while the rest of 
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the violin, while others ‘study various other 
instruments to which their inclinations lead. 
Mr. Faning is very strict in this department.. 
No pupil may miss a lesson without adequate 
excuse if he would -miss a tolerably severe 
penalty, and this, notwithstanding that music is 
an “extra” subject, and instruments are chosen 
voluntarily. The lessons are given twice a 
week, and run to about thirty minutes. The 
best class of ‘music,is taken for study when the 
boys will. stand it, but in some cases it is found 
necessary to give’a judicious mixture of modern 
light pieces with the heavier work of Beethoven 
and Clementi. 

It is at the terminal concerts that one may 
see best the results of Mr. Faning’s labours in 
the general musical work of the school. These 
concerts are of a high ‘standard of excellence, 
particularly as regards the playing and the 
music chosen for performance. Generally speak- 
ing there will be close on a hundred and fifty 
singers, with perhaps forty or fifty of an 
orchestra. Some of the instruments, such for 
instance as the horns and bassoon, are taken by 
‘professionals, but with these exceptions, the 
entire band is made up from the buys attending 
the school. Mr. Faning is an exacting con- 
ductor, whose artistic musical feeling is not 
easily satisfied, and in listening to the playing 
of his little orchestra, one can imagine some- 
thing of the arduous labour that has to be gone 
through in order to attain so high a measure of 
excellence. A detailed list of the works per- 
‘formed would include most of the symphonies of 
Beethoven, Haydn and Mozart, and many opera 
and oratorio overtures, as well as concertos, 
suites for strings, and numerous piano solos and 
duets. The singing, being almost entirely in 
unison, is in itself comparatively unimportant 
from a musical point of view, but as most of the 
songs have been scored for orchestra by Mr. 
Faning, an element of interest is added to the 
vocal work which otherwise it would not possess. 
Now and again a good voice is afforded the 
Opportunity of a hearing in a solo, and of course 
the solo instrumentalists are frequently heard. 
Occasionally a “crack” band attends, such as 
the Hungarian or the band of the Coldstream 
Guards; and performances of the leading 
oratorios by professional soloists, chorus and 
orchestra from London are given once a year. 
All this must be of a highly educative value to 
the boys, giving them a taste for music which, 
with all their training, is at present out of their 
own reach. | 

A word or two must be said about the Sunday 
services inthe Chapel. These strike the stranger 
as peculiar only in so far as there is “no contrast 
of age, sex, or dress.” The organ stands in the 
west gallery, and-is always played by Mr. Fan- 
ing, whose voluntaries exhibit a fine classical 
taste not always associated with the organ loft. 
Beside him are fifteen choristers who are sup- 
posed to lead the singing, but who in reality 
have their duties almost entirely curtailed by the 
hearty, vigorous voices of the hundreds of boys 
attending the service. Only boys in the highest 
form are eligible for the chapel choir, and we 
learn that they are chosen “as much on account 
of their moral as their vocal tone.” They 
Practise on Sundays after the 8 o’clock morning 
service, but indeed there is not much for them 
to practise. Some sixty chants .are in use at 
the chapel, and ‘these, with the hymn-tunes, 
selected to meet the requirements of a specially 
‘compiled hymnal, form nearly all the musical 
material that is found necessary. On Sunday 
afternoons Mr. Faning generally gives an organ 
recital, at which now and again a vocal or an 
instrumental solo will ‘be heard; and at the 
end of the term he usually gives up his seat for 


by ‘invitation. The programmes on these 
occasions are ‘always well selected and must 
do much to familiarise the boys who’ attend 
with the best known works of the great masters. 

‘There is much else that might be said about 
the music at Harrow, but enough has already 
been set down to show that the boy who is 
fortunate enough to receive his education here 
has opportunities, of studying the art which are 
peculiarly his own. With so many other studies 
to claim his attention he may not be able to 
excel in that which after all is a luxury rather 
than a necessity ; but he can at any rate fit 
himself for taking his part as an intelligent and 
capable amateur, while his character, so far 
from suffering—after the Chesterfield notion— 
will surely be improved and ennobled.* 
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LULLY’S. “ GAVOT.” 


EAN BAPTISTE LULLY had no sym- 
a pathy with Mr. Ruskin and his teachings 
—possibly because he was born in 1633 
and died fifty-four years later. Greedy, 
unscrupulous, not at all a good man, he knew 
the beautiful, and composed some really fine 
music. Besides that he created the overture 
form used by Handel. This little piece is from 
a set of “lessons” by Monsieur Lulli, published 
in Holborn nearly 200 years since. Lully was 
an Italian, but lived the greater part of his life in 
France—first as kitchen-scullion, then violinist, 
then inspector of the king’s band, and finally 
composer and head of the French Academy of 
Music. He is said to have died of an abscess in 
his big toe, brought on by striking it with his 
baton at a rehearsal of a “Te Deum” of his own 
composition. But as the baton was never used 
in France—and even in countries where it is 
used, composers don’t apply it to themselves 
but other people, and then not to the toe, but 
the other end—this story may be considered a 
mere libel. This “gavot” should be played 
quite gravely, and no sentiment should be 
sought in it, 


DR. BLOW’S FUGUE. 


Nor must any sentiment be looked for in Dr. 
Blow’s fugue, which I give next. Dr. Blow 
seems to have been thoroughly healthy—a beef- 
eating, beer-drinking, skittle-playing English- 
man of the seventeenth century—and doubtless 
disapproved of sentiment, at least of too much 
of it. This fugue is dry enough, besides being 
written in six-eight instead of nine-eight time. 
The poor doctor seems to have been a trifle 
muddled, and to have had a vague suspicion 
that something was wrong. The last bar is 
excruciating. It is a pity Purcell did not lend 
him a hand. But we can hardly think that the 
two men were quite friendly, for Blow was 
turned out of his place as organist of West- 
minster Abbey to make way for Purcell in 1680. 
But he got back again when Purcell died in 
1695. 1 don’t know whether Blow wrote a 
requiem or funeral anthem for his predecessor, 
but doubtless if he did it would have—as. the 
critics say of Beethoven’s funeral march—a note 
of triumph towards the end ! 


* "The writer has to acknowledge his indebtedness 
in several particulars to an article in the Musical 
Herald of May, 1890, to which Mr. Eaton Faning 





a Sunday to some leading organist who attends 





PURCELL’S ADAGIO, ~ 

Henry Purcell, the greatest musician. of Eng- 
land, and one of the greatest.of the world, was 
born in Westminster in . 1658—twenty-seven 
years before Handel. and Bach—and died in 
1695. He wrote many tons of music, some of 
it to order and poor enough, but mostly noble 
and expressive. It is strange that so little 
interest is taken in it. Properly sung, his vocal 
compositions compel admiration, and properly 
played, his harpsichord music is bound to be 
effective. Purcell seems to have aimed at some- 
thing higher than the sound-pattern which 
satisfied his contemporaries, and this Adagio 
is full of feeling. It should be played very 
slowly, mezso-forte until the first star, then Jianv 
until the last two bars of the line. There com- 
mences a passage which is best rendered for?e ; 
but on its “repetition (second star) Piano, with a 
slight ra//. ai the end. 


. b 4 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI’S SONATA. 
This Scarlatti was born in 1683 at Naples, 


cat walked over his harpsichord, striking certain 
notes, which Scarlatti made the subject of a 
fugue—the well-known “ Cat’s fugue.” We thus 
know that Scarlatti’s cat walked in six-eight 
time. At that time it was usual to set themes 
for famous musicians to “work up,” and perhaps 
all Scarlatti meant to express in this fugue was 
that his cat had as much intelligence as most 
of the nobles and gentlemen of the day. But 
whatever he meant, there is this sonata—which 
is not+a sonata at all, by the way—he was 
evidently vaguely endeavouring to express pas- 
sion. This movement at once reminds one of 
many. of Beethoven’s finales—that to the first 
sonata and the “ Moonlight,” for instance. It 
must be played passionately, but the old-world 
feeling must be slightly restrained. It may be 
noticed that the first four bars are not the theme 
of the movement at all—they merely lead to the 
passage at bars 6, 7, 8, 9, which is developed 
during the remainder of the piece. 


_HANDEL’s “SONATA.” 


It is by mistake this is called a Sonata. 
Handel called it a Fantasia, and Handel’s ter- 
minology satisfies us better than Bulow’s. The 
latter contends that since Mozart another sig- 
nification has become attached to Fantasia, 
whereas Sonata simply means a piece to be 
played, as Cantata means a piece to be sung. 
On the contrary, I say: Sonata means a piece 
to be played, but in a certain form, while Fan- 
tasia means a piece to be played, without restric- 
tion as to form ; Fantasia is therefore the better 
name. This Fantasia, then, is a splendid example 
of Handel’s harpsichord music. It is at once 
powerful, expressive, and full of variety. 


Cc. P. E. BACH’S MINUET. 


This Bach, born at Weimar in 1714, died 
1788, was the third of Sebastian’s twenty chil- 
dren. Properly speaking, he does not belong to 
the harpsichord period at all. 1 give this little 
piece as a sample of the first endeavours to 
blend German counterpoint. with Italian sen- 
suous beauty. Far inferior to Sebastian’s music, 
C. P. E.'s indicates the coming change: in its 
gaiety and freedom it is prophetic of Mozart and 
Haydn, 





A PROVINCIAL paper in describing an organ recital 
which took place recently in a small: town, says : 
‘*Mr. —— played most of the. numbers in a very 
brilliant manner, but he was heavily handicapped in 
the softer pieces by the squeaking of the bellows 
mechanism, which could be distinctly heard above 





courteously referred him. 


the music.” 


and is principally known from the fact that his © 
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HEN it was announced last spring that 
the Rev. E. H. Moberly’s orchestra 
of ladies would appear in the Metro- 
polis, many of the critics opened their 

eyes wide with astonishment, and even went so far 
as to express grave doubts as to the expediency 
of the venture. The concert, however, in 
Prince’s Hall was nothing short of a revelation, 
and it was admitted on all sides that Mr. 
Moberly had nothing to fear in challenging | 
criticism from London connoisseurs. The ex- | 
ceptional success of his more recent concerts 
at Birmingham and other places has firmly 
established the reputation of Mr. Moberly as 
a conductor, while upon all matters relating to 
the training of amateur orchestras he is a re- | 
cognised authority. 

Mr. Moberly resides in a picturesque house in 
the quaint, historic city of Salisbury, beneath 
the shadow of the great cathedral, and within 
sight of the lovely “ palace” for so many years 
the residence of his late father, Dr, Moberly, 
bishop of the diocese. It was here that I had 
the pleasure of calling upon him, and in the! 
kindest manner possible he gave up to me an 
hour of his valuable time. 

‘*T shall be happy to give you any information 
which will interest your readers,” said Mr. 
Moberly as he offered me a cosy seat, close | 
to which I observed a copy of the fine portrait 
of August Manns which appeared in the April 
number of the MAGAZINE OF MusIc. 

Of course I began at the commencement of 
the story. 

“Are you a native of Salisbury ?” 

“No; I was born at Winchester. My father 
was for many years head-master of Winchester 
College, as you are of course aware, and it was 
not till the year 1869, when he was made bishop 
of this diocese, that we removed to Salisbury.” 

To a question as to his musical education, 
Mr. Moberly gave me an altogether unexpected 
reply. 

“I have never received any musical educa- 
tion in the ordinary sense of the term,” he said. 
“I was always fond of music, but had work to 
do which left little leisure for studying it. 1 
learnt to play the piano and violin, however, 
and have found a knowledge of these instruments 
invaluable to me as a conductor. To tell the 








truth, an acquaintance with such matters as 
bowing and fingering and the capabilities of 
stringed instruments is indispensable to one 
who has the control of an orchestra, for often 
there are so many ways of playing one passage 
that the conductor, and the conductor alone, 
must decide which is the best.” 

“Do I understand that your knowledge of 
score-reading and orchestration is_ self-ac- 
quired ?” 

“Entirely so. It is true I never miss an 
opportunity of hearing the performance, under 
a first-rate conductor, of any work I have taken 
in hand, but in the case of new and rarely- 
heard compositions, I rely entirely upon my 
own reading. I have given much practice, and 
applied myself very earnestly to this kind of 
work ; but,” added Mr. Moberly modestly, “I 
often find reason to wish that I had had some 
technical training in the subject.” 

As I sat I wondered, and have wondered ever 


| since, how many musicians who have gone 


through elaborate courses of study under num- 
berless teachers, have reason to envy Mr. 
Moberly his marvellous power of unravelling 
the mysteries of the scores of the great or- 
chestral writers, of possessing himself, and, to 


| use his own expression, “saturating” himself 


with the spirit of the composer ; and of the still 
more marvellous power of infusing that spirit 
into those who respond to his baton, so that 
they are compelled to give it back to him with- 
out deviation or abatement ! 

I inquired as to Mr. Moberly’searly experiences 
as a conductor, and he said they commenced 
with the establishment of the Test Valley 
Musical Society, a society which has done 
more than any other for the advancement of 
music in the counties of Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire. 

“The Test Valley Society,” said Mr. Mo- 
berly, “was started by a comparatively small 
number of friends, and tiie reason of its rapid 
development is, I think, to be found in the fact 
that our concerts have always been of a high 
order, both in the matter of the music selected 
and the manner of its performance. We have 
thus attracted the really musical people to us, 
and there are few capable vocalists or instru- 
mentalists in the district who willingly hold 
aloof from our society. I say wé/lingly, be- 
cause we have special difficulties to contend 
with in the matter of practising. The society 
includes members from Winchester, Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, Andover, Salisbury, and 
even Guildford, so that our rehearsals have to 
be held at different towns. This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for many, and utterly impos- 
sible for some, to attend, as one rehearsal 
entails, generally, a day’s absence from home.” 

“TI presume you find this seriously affect the 
attendance of the male members ?” 

“Yes. We are for this very reason sadly 
deficient in tenors and basses, these parts being 
chiefly sustained by clergymen. In the tenor 
department we are decidedly weak, and I have 
been obliged to import-fifteen strong voices for 
this part from Bristol for the ‘Golden Legend’ 
concert here in June.” 

Returning to the subject of the ladies’ or- 
chestra, I was surprised to learn that it is not 
in any sense an organised band. 

“TI have no established orchestra,” said Mr. 
Moberly, “except those in connection with the 
Test Valley and Avon Vale Societies. When 
I think there is an opening for a concert, I refer 
to a list I have made of ladies who play, and 
invite a number of them to help me on the 
occasion. Of course the lady members of the 
societies I have mentioned form a nucleus, and 
I never experience thé least difficulty in making 
up my band. On the contrary, it is not always 





easy to select from the large number of -volun- 
teers who offer their services.” wast 

“Does .your orchestra consist -entirely of 
amateurs ?” 

“Perhaps. not entirely, but nearly so. There 
are a number of Royal College students, and 
possibly amongst the eighty or ninety players 
whose names. are on this programme” (referring 
to that of the St. James’s Hall concert) “there 
are fourteen or fifteen who give lessons. Of 
professional players, in the ordinary sense, | 
have not more than three or four.” 

‘* As you only employ strings, 1 presume you 
are not in favour of ladies taking up wind instru- 
ments ?” 

_ “No; I do not think it possible for ladies to 
master wind instruments. Not only are they 
physically incapable, but there is another objec- 
tion, You see, a wind instrument player must 
be a solo performer, prepared at any moment 
to take up a passage, an important passage, 
alone, and to carry it through correctly and with 
due effect, without any support whatever. This 
is a. very different matter to being one amongst 
many, as is a violinist, and requires an amount 
of confidence and experience which one would 
scarcely look for in lady performers, especially: 
in amateurs.” 

I asked if the experiment of forming a com- 
plete ladies’ orchestra had ever been made. 

“It is being made now,” was Mr. Moberly’s 
reply. “Such a band has, I am told, just been 
formed, under the title of the ‘English Ladies’ 
Orchestra,’ with a gentleman well-known as a 
violinist as conductor, The venture.is meeting 
with considerable support, and no doubt we shall 
soon hear more about it.” 

I could not resist the temptation to touch 
upon a point which I felt to be one of more than 
ordinary interest. 

“What is your opinion,” I asked, “ of orches- 
tral ‘arrangements’?. I recollect the critics 
took exception to one or two pieces played by 
your band in London last year, on the ground 
that they were not presented in their original. 
form.” 

“You are thinking of Josef Hellmesberger’s 
arrangement of Bach’s Harpsichord Fugue, in 
A minor. I was rather taken to task about that, 
but I am afraid I was not convinced. I still 
believe that very frequently such ‘arrangements’ 
are fully justified by the effect produced, and 
I am happy to say that I am supported in that 
opinion by no less an authority than the learned 
Director of the Royal College of Music. Some 
little time ago Sir George Grove happened to 
be speaking in the highest terms of -admiration. 
of the effect produced by the slow movement of 
Schubert’s Quartet in D minor, when played by 
all the strings of the Crystal Palace Orchestra, 
under Manns’ direction, last winter. In answer 
to the question whether he considered it legiti- 
mate to arrange pieces like this for a larger 
mass of executants than the composer originally 
intended, he cordially assented to the view | 
have expressed ; and he further instanced many 
cases in which the great masters freely treated 
each other’s works in this way. This only serves 
to strengthen my own opinion that the readi- 
ness of Press critics to pounce down upon, and 
condemn, all cases of arrangements.of quartet 
movements, pianoforte movements, etc., for 
string orchestra, on the ground that they are 
not in their original form, and quite indepen- 
dently of the question whether they gain or lose 
in the process, is due to an exaggerated and 
mistaken respect for these composers’ supposed 
opinions, and need not therefore be taken too 
much to heart. In many cases the composers 
themselves—as in the case of Liszt and his 
‘ Angelus,’ one of the pieces played by my 
orchestra—would, I am_ convinced, have bee® 
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and its grand effect when played by all the 


‘berger has produced it.” 


-quasi-novelties produced at his orchestral con- 


-Serenade in E, Op. 22; Glazounow’s Suite, Op. 


‘which I hope I may-be-ia-a position to produce 
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the first to welcome)the ‘arrangement’ which is 
supposed to have been so monstrous. I am 
sure this applies to Bach’s Harpsichord Fugue 


strings, in the form in which Josef Hellmes- 


At my request Mr. Moberly kindly gave me 
the following list of some of the novelties and 


certs. Grimm’s Suite in canon-form ; Dvorak’s 


35 ; two Serenades by Robert Fuchs ; Tschai- 
kowsky’s Serenade for string orchestra ; Liszt's 
“ Angelus”; Bach’s Fugue in A minor; Volk- 
mann’s Serenade, Op. 62. ‘ 

“ There are yet,” he added, “many quite un- 
known string works of great excellence,. by 
various modern composers, in my portfolios, 





gradually.” 
Organ 
Gompelifions. 


dducog itis 
; HE hopeful student, fresh from college, 

academy, orhis private teacher’s hands, 

plays all Bach’s organ works (back- 

wards or;the ordinary way), reads full 
or merely vocal scores at sight, plays an organ- 
part from the figured-bass, and is generally 
accomplished and fit. He looks round for an 
opening, and after a time realizes that berths 
worth having are had only by court interest. 
Not, as a rule, possessing this, he looks through 
the church and musical papers, and sooner or 
later comes across something of this sort :! 


W. B. 





“Wanted, an organist for the church of St. | 


Judas Iscariot, in\\the Potter's Field. Salary | 
£20. Apply to Rev. E. Stiggins, the Vicar- | 
age.” He applies, finds that the duties are 
three Sunday services, two week-night ser- 
vices, one full choir-practice, and as many prac- 
tices for the boys.as he can manage ; finds also 


that a hundred candidates have applied, and | 


there will be a-competition. With a sad heart 
and a music-portfolio the now unhopeful student 
wends his way to the church to compete with 
a selected six or seven of the hundred. He 
finds present the Rev. E. Stiggins and Messrs. 
Saunders and Warr, the twochurchwardens, Mr. 
Saunders is probably a meek man who has made 
a little money and ‘is under his wife’s thumb ; 
Mr. Warr keeps a'beer-shop. Both look about 
as stupid as men af made, and it strikes the 
impartial observer that both must be capital 
judges of what is good in organ-playing or any 
other art. At the outset the candidates are told 
that a good player is not réquired, but rather 
4 godly Christian who works for love of the 
Church, etc. etc. ‘Then the competition com- 
mences ; each candidate plays a couple ‘of 

pieces,” a couple of hymn-tunes, a few psalms, 
and is then examined’ with regard ‘to his re- 
ligious and moral record. “The result need hardly 
be said. Usually the worst mam is selected ; 
or, at any rate, the best man rarely is. For’ in 
the first place, the master of his instrument is 
an object of suspicion ; it is dreaded’ that ‘he 
will leave for a better berth on the first oppor- 
tunity ; and, moreover, your genuine stupid 
man, your Saunders or Warr, has a wholesome 
aversion to cleverness of any sort. Secondly, 
the same man is rarely clever at organ-playing 
and imposture, and your Stiggins, Saunders, 
and Warr are so very busy being smart that 
they are generally “had” by the impostor, 
Anyhow, the capable man generally goes away 
defeated, and only succeeds in getting even. 





such a berth as that described’ here after many 
more attempts. PROG 7 1 bs 2btace 


It may. be thought that this account of an 
Organ competition is an. exaggeration. It. is 
not... I have in my,.desk.a selection of adver- 
tisements cut from various papers during the 
last few years ; 1. answered some of these, and 
have charming replies from vicars asking me, 
for instance, if I am sure I am a godly man ; if 
I would object to teaching in the Sunday-school 
in addition to the, ordinary duties; if I would 
mind going to, Braintree for £30 a year and a 
cottage and garden (duties, to. play on Sundays 
and every evening, and teach in the day-school 
every afternoon). .As to, competitions, I have 
competed for two or three places and on several 
occasions adjudicated. When I have competed 
I_have won through “influence” or seen some- 
one else do so, When adjudicating I have found 
it so very difficult to form a just decision and 
so hard to force it upon a batch of unmusical 
clergy and churchwardens as to warrant my 


' belief that in not-one-case in-a hundred does 


the right man get the berth. 
What, then, can be done? In the first place, 
organists should. not compete whenever they 


'see a chance of adding £5 to their salary. 


Second, when they. adjudicate they should be 
scrupulously fair and “endeavour to compel an 
acceptance of their verdict. Again, both or- 
ganists and clergy who agree with what I have 
said should advocate .as a substitute for the 
ordinary competition the plan of selecting a few 
likely men from the applicants and giving them 
a practice and service each. Much may be 
done by raising the general standard of taste 
so that an incompetent man will not be toler- 
ated, and time devoted to this is not wasted. 





Singi ng in 
Board-SeRoofd. 


ee SO? ae 


HIS informal inspection of the music in 
London Board Schools is an education 
in itself. In the first place, one ‘meets 
with some of the most cultured men of 

the day—for schoolmasters are necessarily cul- 
tured—and this has an undoubted influence 
upon one. Again, one develops the power to 
remain self-possessed and not do and say a 
hundred ridiculous things while raked by the 
fire of some dozens of inquisitive eyes. One’s 
bump of locality is developed, for in London 
the Board schools are built in the most inac- 
cessible spots, and are generally most difficult 
to find, This results in another good habit, 
that of rising early and starting away to explore 
in plenty of time. Now, that is precisely what 
I did not do on Wednesday, May 9, when I was 
due at Fleet Road School, Hampstead, at 11 
o’clock. On the previous evening I had stood 
at a street-corner, from 10.30 until 12, hotly 
discussing some musical question with my good 
friend “E. F. J.” When the clock struck, we 
shot off in opposite directions, but it was one 
when I got to bed. Consequently it was late 
when I got up, and nearly 11 before I boarded 
the tram for Fleet Road. But the morning was 
fine, I had the first copy printed that day of the 
Star, and it was immensely enjoyable to recline in 
the sunshine and sweet air and read “E.F.J.’s” 
criticisms of the concerts of the previous day— 
and my enjoyment was not lessened when I 
discovered that “E. F. J.” advocated views 
precisely opposite to those he had upheld the 
previous evening. But presently 1 was nearly 
shaken out of my seat and self-possession as 
the tram swung round a sharp corner, and 
before I could settle down again, “Fleet Road, 
sir,” said the conductor. I jumped down and 
in a couple of minutes was studying the curious 





structure of this school, which for two years has 
carried. off the honours.of the annual compe- 
tition.” The building is’ only one story high. 
The boys’ section is built.on the model of a 
Roman dwelling. “In the centre is a large hall, 
capable of holding six hundred or more, [, 
imagine, and out of this hall the various class- 
rooms open. In the first article of this series, I 
had reason to praise Mr. Corsie’s school at 
Wandsworth, for its lightness, freshness and 
general atmosphere of cleanliness. In thése 
respects Fleet Road is not inferior. The large 
hall is lighted from the top, and therefore looks 
unusually bright and clean. It contains a grand 
piano—a very fine Erard—and the best collection 
of pictures I have yet seen in a Board school. 
Not a speck of dirt did my eagle eye discern, and 
it did not surprise me to learn from Mr. Adams, 
the courteous head-master, that there’ is a fine 
for any; hapless youngster who may drop so 
much as a scrap of paper upon the floor and 
leave it there. Mr. Adams introduced me. to 
Mr. Harris, the teacher of singing, who was 
then busy with a class. I asked him to proceed, 
as I wished to see an “average” lesson. He. 
accordingly sent for the black-board and modu- 
lator, and put the children through the customary 
business. They followed his signs rapidly, even 
through remote keys. They sung. scales in 
unison and octayes. Afterwards they sung 
Curschmann’s “ Pfotect us through the coming 
night,” with a degree of expressiveness that 
surprised me. The tone was good, so was the 
attack; and the. phrasing was better than I 
have heard from older choirs.’ I did not think 
it worth while hearing the various classes sing, 
as a conversation with Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Harris showed me that they followed very-much 
the same method as I had already seen at work 
in other schools. Of course the choir I heard 
was the select one, but several of its best 
members were away to perform at the opening 
of the Imperial Institute. I asked Mr. Adams 
if each standard had its own singing teacher. 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘It is possible to teach 
singing in much larger classes than would be 
advisable for the ordinary school subjects. So 
we amalgamate the standards and select those 
teachers. whose speciality is music to teach 
them.” 

“Then,” I said, “how is the special choir 
selected and trained ?” 

Mr. Harris answered, “About twice every 
year I go through the school, selecting those 
children who have the best voiges, ear, and 
facility in reading. They are added to the 
select choir and put through a fairly stiff course 
in voice-production, reading, phrasing, etc 
Thus the choir is kept up to the necessary 
standard of efficiency.” 

Mr. Harris I may say, is a red-hot enthusiast. 
Mr. Adams seems to have absolute faith in him, 
and doubtless it is chiefly owing to his untiring 
industry that Fleet Road is first in singing. 
Rehearsals are got in at all sorts of unexpected 
times : in the morning before most of us are out 
of bed, and in the evening when one would 
expect the children to be anxious to get out to 

lay. But they are not. Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Frarris have hypnotised them, and the youngest 
member of the choir is all anxiety about the 
success of any forthcoming concert. For the 
school concerts are a feature of the place, and 
out of the profits realised on them have been 
bought the grand piano mentioned, and sundry 
other “tools of the craft.” pmonest the pieces 
formed at these concerts are Rossini's “To - 
ee, Great Lord,” Handel's “ And the glory 
of the Lord;” the Bridal chorus from “ Lohen- 
grin ;” but indeed all the great masters, and a 
of the little‘ones, are drawn. upon to supply 
the large repertoire of the choir. In four-part 
choruses a few gentlemen are got to supply 
tenor and bass, but the altos and trebles are all 
drawn from the school. sees 
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Oe Neduff of 
Hard ®ractiding. 
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OME years ago I had occasion to stay 

a few days in a small German town. 

My host showed me round, and one 

day asked me to call with him on a 

young friend—a student of the piano, he said, 

who would one day make his mark. The young 

man was a typical German: long-haired, 

spectacled, rather dirty and greasy, full of con- 

fidence in his nation and himself (especially 
the latter), and thoroughly enthusiastic. 

“Ten hours every day,” he said, when I 
asked him how long he practised ; and in re- | 
sponse to my further questions as to what he 
studied and how: “Chiefly studies, just now. | 
Herr Professor keeps me close at it. Scales, | 
two hours ; studies, two hours ; a composition. | 
one hour—that’s the morning ; afternoon the 
same. In the evening, concerts or the beer | 
gardens or the opera. Ha, ha! It’s a jolly life. | 
In a year or two I'll go to Liszt—then for world- 
wide fame !” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that you will be | 
able to do what no other can do ?” 

“Tl play as very few can play, at any rate, 
and try to play as no other can,” he shouted 
enthusiastically ; and we heard him vigorously | 
grinding out scales as we descended from his | 


top story. 





¥ + * *'° * 


A few months ago I met my host of that 
visit, and had many a jolly excursion with him 
in the old neighbourhood. Amongst other 
places of interest we went over the lunatic 
asylum. As we approached one cell my com- 
panion said : 

“Do you remember the young piano-student—” 
but got no further; he was interrupted by a 
loud cry of “ Will no one stop it! will it go on 
for ever?’ followed by a how! of anguish. 

“He is perfectly harmless,’ said the atten- 
dant, so we entered. 

Heavens ! what a change. I would hardly 
have known him. He was shrunk to a mere 
skeleton : his face was lined, his cheeks hollow; 
his eyes expressed no wildness, but merely un- 
endurable pain. For some time he didn’t 
observe us, but on doing so said, almost 
beseechingly : 

“Gentlemen, | have a grievance ; day and 
night a stream of notes, black and white, falls 
on my head, always the same place. The 
white ones sting, but the black—oh! they hit 
me with adull thud. Cannot you get the stream 
stopped, gentlemen? It does no good, and” 
(this very confidentially) “ it’s slowly driving me 
mad, mad, mad! and I don’t know what harm 
{ may do. Good friends, help me! At least, 
get the black notes stopped ; the white ones 
are sharp, but the black, ugh! And they fall 
on the floor, and crawl, crawl round me ; they 
crawl on me, and they’re hard and cold ;. they 
have no legs, but they stick! I think I’m going 
mad. I dream at night of climbing scales, 
mostly F, where you get the third finger on the 
key-note, and I go up, and up, and up, and 
still there are more ; I see them hanging high 
above me. Then there’s a whizz and a thud— 
a black note has fallen, and I’m at the bottom 
und must commence upwards again. See those 
chords on the floor? They’re diminished 
sevenths. I must put my foot on the four 
notes all at once, F sharp, A, C, and E flat, 
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and kill them, or they'll crawl upon me. 
Horrible things! There, there! Oh! I’ve 
missed that one—he’s on me; | can’t shake 
him off. Oh? and with an awful shriek he 
sank down on a chair exhausted. Presently he 
commenced the old plaint, quietly : “ Use your 
influence, sir, to get this stream of notes stopped, 
or I’ll go. mad.” 

. We were glad to get out, and walked awhile 
without speaking. Then my friend said : 

“ Jhat’s the result of over practising.” 

“1 shouldn’t have known him,” I said. “ And 
this is the end of his ten hours a day. He 
might have. been a famous man.” 

“Ah! you mistake. This is not my student 
friend—who is now rapidly becoming celebrated, 
but never paid a farthing damages—this young 
man was studying law in the room beneath, and 
didn’t-move out soon enough !” 





for. Hopkins’ 
@ubitee. 


day at the Temple Church, but as a 

matter of fact the great day was May 16. 

I received an invitation from Dr. Hopkins 
to be present at an otgan-recital in the church 
at 4 p.m. and afterwards at a presentation 
ceremony in the Middle Temple Hall. To my 
intense surprise I found thatsome four or five 
hundred other people could, like myself, get 
away from their affairs at four in the afternoon, 
and most of them seemed lawyers. Indeed, if 
the common belief is true--though of course I 
hope it is not—that a lawyer is necessarily a 
knave, then I have never before been in such a 
congregation of rascals. But most of :them 
looked innocent gentlemen enough, and they 
had nearly all brought their wives and daughters 
with them. The programme of the recital was 
interesting, being entirely drawn from the works 
of Mozart, Bach, and Hopkins. | Here it is :— 


N my last issue I spoke of May 7 as a great 


1. Adagio and Allegro in D (from a 


Symphony) — ... bai ee Mozart. 
2. Anthem (new), ‘* The Lord is full 
of Compassion ” y . £. 7. Hopkins, 


3. Fugue in Three Movements in E 
Flat (St. Ann’s) oe ww Bach. 
4. Adagio Cantabile in D (by desire) Z. 7. Hopkins. 
5. Anthem, “ God, who commanded 
the Light to Shine”... .. HJ. Hopkins, 
6. Allegro Finale (Jubilee)in A... Z. 7. Hopkins. 

I need only say that the organ-solos were 
played in Dr. Hopkins’ well-known style.. On 
such an occasion the interest centred in the 
two anthems, which were splendidly rendered by 
the choir — who gave their services for the 
occasion. 

An immense throng made its way through 
Pump Court into \the Middle Temple Hall to 
see the presentation. Mr. Justice Wills, in quite 
a neat speech, handed over to Dr. Hopkins a 
purse of one hundred guineas and a silver tea 
and coffee service, and a deputation from the 
choir-boys gave him a diamond and pearl scarf- 
pin. Dr. Hopkins in his reply showed that the 
Temple Church had always taken the lead in 
church - musical matters, and spoke of the 
unusual length of time during which he has 
laboured to keep the music of the church up to 
or even above the standard. He was greeted 
with loud applause and cheers. After the cere- 
mony we all adjourned to tea or coffee, and so 
home. / 

The following is the inscription on the silver 
service :— 7 





PRESENTED, 
- Together with a Purse of 
100 GUINEAS, 

10 
EDWARD JOHN HOPKINS, Ese., Mus. Doc., 
by the Societies of the 

INNER AND..MIpDPLE: TEMPLE, _ 
as a mark of -Gratitude. and Esteem 
. on the completion of the period of 50 years, 
during which he has presided at the Organ of the 
TEMPLE CHURCH, 
and in recognition of the zeal, ability, and distin- 
guished success with which he has discharged the 
duties of Organist, Teacher of the Choir 
Boys, and Director of the Choir. 
May, A.b. 1893. 
ALFRED WILLS, 7¥easurer of the Middle Temple. 
ALFRED GEORGE MARTEN, Z7¥easurer of the Inner 
Temple. 





eAncient Trumpet , 


more edpeciatty 
Thode of the 
Romans. 


By HAROLD ST. GEORGE GRAY. 
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HETHER trumpets be curved or 
straight, they all require the. lip to be: 
subjected to strong. pressure. It is 
the lip that makes them sound, by its. 

acting as a vibrating reed. Their great power 
is in consequence of the expanding bell-end. 
Horns at first were literally. horns of animals, 
and afterwards imitated in metal. The ancients. 
used every variety of Nature’s forms originally, 
but, when trumpe!s were made of metal, they 
confined themselves to a few special forms. 
“ The two wind instruments which Nature has. 
constructed, and from which mankind, taught, 
perhaps, by the whistling reeds, first tried to- 
produce musical sounds, seem to have been the 
shells of fishes and the horns of quadrupeds.” 


The former developed into the ducina, and the 


latter into the cornu. 
_.It appears that quantity of sound was the 
principal object of the ancients. There are 
stories of trumpeters and flute-players bursting 
themselves. in trials of skill; and even in the 
common exercise of their profession. : 

The principal instruments of the ancient 
Egyptian army appear to have been the trumpet 
and the long drum : the former to marshal the 
troops and to summon them to the charge, the 
latter to regulate and enliven their march. 
Although the Assyrian trumpets were rather 
longer than the Egyptian ones, in other respects 
they appear. to agree. The principal form of 
Egyptian trumpet was straight like the Roman 
tuba, and about 18 inches long. When sounded. 
it was held with both hands, It was used ip 
Egypt at the earliest times, and by its sound 
the troops were summoned. ; 
also known before the Trojan War, and it 
was reported to have been the invention 
Minerva, or of Tyrrhenus, a son of Hercules. 
The trumpeters are represented in the battle: 
scenes of Thebes, either standing still and 


summoning the soldiers to line up, or in the act | 
of leading them to the charge. The Egyptians 


had another kind of trumpet, conical, 4 feet 


in length, without bell-ends. They. also * . 


speaking-trumpets of 5 feet in length and 


large diameter. One kind of Assyrian trumpet ” 


was in the style of a postman’s horn ; anotee 
had a bell-shaped kdd6n, or mouth. In 90m 
parts of Egypt a prejudice existed against @ 
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trumpet. The people of Busiris and Lycopolis, 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson tells us, would never 
use it “because the sound resembled the braying 
of an ass, and, being the emblem of Typhon, 
gave them very unpleasant sensations, by re- 
minding them of the Evil Being. The same 
kind of notion prevents the Moslem using bells, 
which, if they do not actually bring bad spirits 
into the house, keep away good ones; and 
many seem to think that dogs are also in league 
with the powers of darkness.” 

The Israelites had trumpets for warlike as 
well as sacred purposes, for festivals and re- 
joicing. The Egyptian ‘monks appear to have 
used a trumpet by which the Israelites were 
summoned to their solemn assemblies. Thus 
Pachomius bids every monk to leave his cell as 
soon as he hears the sound of the trumpet 
summoning him to Divine service. The same 
usage prevailed at the convent on Mount Sinai 
in the sixth century. ° The Israelites are‘stated 
to have used animals’ horns as trumpets at the 
siege of Jericho. The “feast of trumpets ” was 


first and second days of the month Tisri, which 
was the commencement of the Jewish civil year. 
It derived its name from the blowing of trumpets 
in the temple with more than usual solemnity. 

The Greeks had six kinds of trumpets ; the 
Romans four—the ¢éba, /tuus, cornu, and 
bucina. These were the only instruments em- 
ployed by the Romans for military purposes, 
and in this they differed from the Greeks and 
Egyptians. The Etruscans at an early period 
excelled all. other Italian nations in the'cultiva- 
tion of the arts, as well as in social refinement, 
and they possessed- musical instruments similar 
to those of the Greeks. ; 

I will now describe the ¢uda, Uituus, cornu, 
and dbucina, dealing with each of them sepa- 
rately. 

TUBA.—There appears to have been no 
great difference in form between the Greek and 
Roman or Tyrrhenian ¢ud@. Both were long, 
straight bronze tubes, gradually increasing in 
diameter and terminating in a_ bell-shaped 


— 
- : 
aperture, and often having a horn mouthpiece. 
The tuba (the salpinx of the Greeks) is distin- 
guished by being straight, while the cornu, 
‘ituus, and ducina are all more or less curved. 
The tones of the ¢#éa are represented as of a 
harsh and fear-inspiring character. 

The invention of the éwda is usually ascribed 


by ancient writers to the Etruscans. It is prob- 
able, however, that it was of Lydian origin, and 





was made known in Europe by the Tyrrhenian} . 


Pirates. It is certain that, notwithstanding its 
eminently martial character, it was not until a 
late period used in the armies of the leading 
states. Its Tuscan origin was fully recognised 
by the tragedians. Ulysses, in Sophocles, 
declares that “the accents of his beloved god- 
‘dess fell upon his ears like the tones of the 
brazen-mouthed Tyrghenian bell” (i2., the bell- 
shaped opening of the trumpet), and similar 


epithets are applied by Athena in Aschylus, | ee 
Euripides, and other Greek and Roman writers. | 


‘rumpets used in the sacred rites were passed | curved ‘teat 
piece to. steady the instrument for the con. bucinator. 





another to Pisaeus the Tyrrhenian. 


‘coins of the Junia and Domitia families, and 


every description. The /sfwus, we are told, was 
the trumipet of the cavalry, and the /#da of the 
infantry. It was used at the games and public 
festivals ; also at the last rites to the dead. 
Aulus Gellius tells us that those who blowed the 
trumpet at funerals were termed  s#/icénes, ‘and 
used an instrument of a peculiar form. 

The ¢uba was called by the’ Hebrews the 
“trumpet of the Jubilee.” It may be seen in 
several pieces: of ancient sculpture at Rome, 
particularly on Trajan’s Pillar, and on the Arc 
of Titus. 

Lituus.—The “ituus (lituus militavis) is 
supposed to have taken its name from the bent 
form of the augural staff. It was a trumpet 
slightly curved at the extremity, and differed 
both from the /vda’ and the cornu, the former 








being straight, while the latter was vent round 
into a spiral shape, It was a species of clarion 
or octave trumpet, and: extremely loud, harsh, 
and shrill. The /ésus appears tu have been 
about 2 feet in length. The trumpet, however, 
found with Roman remains in the bed of the 
river Witham at Tattersall Ferry in 1761, which 
greatly resembles a “tuus in form, exceeded 
2 feet in length (see my article on “ Ancient 
Bronze Trumpets,” MAGAZINE OF MUSIC, 
February, 1893, where it is figured). 

Lydus calls the #uus the sacerdotal trumpet, 
and says that it was employed by Romulus 
when he proclaimed the title of his city. Ascon 
asserts that it was peculiar to cavalry, while the 
tuba belonged to infantry. This is not quite 
correct, for in the armies of the Romans and 
Sabines, where the //uus is mentioned, infantry 
are certainly to be understood. It served in 
camps to mark, by its sounding, the day and 
night watches of the soldiers. It was also used 
by the Roman priests. The /tuus appears on 





also on a coin of Marcus Aurelius. It some- 
what resembled the German Zinke. 

There is a very fine Etruscan /tuus in the 
Gregorian Museum at Rome, which was found 
at Vulci, and is about 4 feet in length. 
CORNU.—Cornu denotes various objects 
made of horn, especially a wind instrument, 
anciently made of horn, but afterwards of 
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oe to one account, it was fabricated for}bronze. Like the ‘wba, it differed from the 
© Tyrrhenians by Athena. At Rome, on the| béa in being a larger and more powerful in- 
ast day of the Quinquatrus (March 19), the }strument, and from the ‘vba itself in being 


in the shape of a C, with a cross- 
of the performer. (See fig. a.) It 
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The ‘wba was employed in war for signals of 


mouthpiece. Judging. from the ancient writings 
it was; like our, own: horn, an ogtave lower than 
the trumpet. ist 

The. Etruscan. corny. (fig..d.),.which is de- 
posited inthe British" Maseum, has been taken 
from Engel’s “Musical Instruments.” It is 
about 4 feet in length. Vegetius says that. 
“the corms was the horn of the urus bound 
together by silver, while the ducina was a 
circular brass instrument.” According to 
Athenzeus, it was an invention of the Etrus- 
cans, ‘tei : 

Signals were often sounded with the coraw ; 
it was also used in Bacchic festivals, at funerals, 
and at the games in the amphitheatre. The 
soldiers in the Roman army who blew the cornu 
and the (stuns were termed the cornicines and 
the Uticines. ‘ 

Bucina:.—The: éwcina or buccina, used by 
the Greeks and the Romans, was a kind of horn- 
trumpet, originally a conch-shell, afterwards the 
horn of an animal.’ It was originally called the 
Concha (especially in poetry), Tromba Marina, 
or Sea-Trumpet. Casaubon says it was the 





shell of the murcx. It was made not only from 
the ducinum, but from many other kinds of spiral 
shells. It was rather a horn than a trumpet, 
and was not always a shell, or even an imitation 
of one. It was latterly a short straight trumpet 
of metal, with a bell-end, and so was opposed to 
the sa/pinx as to size and length, and to the 
lituus as to the latter having a curvedend. The 
bucina, as seen in art, agrees closely with the 
description of it given by Ovid. The Roman 
bucina was called by the Greeks “ kérux,” 
which also signifies a herald and acrier. The 
Greek name “kérux.” seems to have dropped, 
when Greece fell into the hands of the Romans ; 
and the Greeks appear to have adopted the 
word “ bukané,” in imitation of the Latin. The 
two silver trumpets (bukané) made by Moses 
were less, than a cubit (21 inches) in length, 
and scarcely thicker than the reed of a syrinx. 
The ducina (a) in the above illustration has a 
very wide mouth to diffuse and increase the 
sound. It was employed in the Roman army, 
especially to mark the vigi/ia or night-watches, 
or to summon or give orders to the soldiers. 
By the ducina was given to the soldiers the 
signal or class of signals peculiarly called 
classicum. It is often given to Tritons and 
wind gods, and was employed by sailors; it 
was used by ox-herds and swine-herds to gather 
their herds together, and for many purposes in 
rural life, especially to summon aid on a sudden 
alarm ; it was also used to assemble the citizens 
to the cumitia.in early times. In Greek art the 
éucina sometimes serves to distinguish bar- 
barians from the Greeks. Varro, however, says 
that the cornu or the /ituus was used for that pur- 
pose. The performer on the ducina was called 


The illustrations are borrowed from Burney 
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N the present number we have the pleasure 
of presenting our readers with a Mazurka 
from the pen of Miss Natalie Janotha, 
The composition is dedicated to the 

Princess Marceline Czartoryska, and was per- 
formed by Miss Janotha on the occasion of a 
command from the Queen at Balmoral. The 
princess was a pupil of Chopin, and one of the 
master’s few favourites. When quite young she 
studied for eight years with Czerny, and was 
already in possession of a perfect technique 
when she became a pupil of Chopin in Paris. 
She remained with the master at intervals for a 
considerable period, and, being a’ musically- 
gifted Pole, she could probably enter more truly | 


into the spirit of his compositions than those of | 
his pupils who were of a different nationality. | 


Nor was the princess a pupil only. She be- 
came one of Chopin’s truest and most valued 
friends, and she was among those who were 
privileged to render a last service to the dying 
composer. She appeared in many charity con- 
certs, played much with Franchomme the 
Sonata for ’cello and piano, and played also 
with Liszt in Vienna, when the master accom- 
panied her on a second piano in the Largo from 
Chopin’s Second Concerto. 

During the last years of her residence at 
Cracow, she arranged a weekly soirée at her 
palace, where one might have met the most dis- 
tinguished people of the day amidst the most 
artistic surroundings. Since the death of Prince 
Alexander Czartoryski she has led a very retired 
life, devoting herself entirely to charity. Her 
villa at Wola, near Cracow—built two or three 
centuries ago in the Italian style—possesses 


quite a museum of engravings and other works of 
art. Some of the princess’s mementos of Chopin 


have, however, been collected and given to the 
museum of the Princess Czartoryski, where 
they are artistically arranged in a part of the 
museum known as the “Chopineum.” Miss 
Janotha spent many months at Wola and at the 
palace in Cracow, helping to set these treasures 


in order—wondering at the small size of white | 


| gloves that had belonged to the master, .ad- 
miring the MSS. and the sketches (one of the 


latter by George Sand),.and repairing with new 


pearls the embroideries on the presents offered 
to Chopin by his pupils. 
In this connection we may mention here that 


| the present year will see an English edition by 


Miss. Janotha of a work on Chopin by 
Kleczynski. It will bear the title of “ Chopin 
in his Grander Works,” and will have a sketch 
of the composer drawn by Winterhalter, a 
MS. of the Mazurka with Polish words at the 


end, a portrait of the Princess Czartoryska, and 


a portion of the “ Method of Methods,” the in- 
complete inanuscript of which was given to the 


| princess by the composer's sister. The book is 


dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, and is 
accompanied by some words of Mr. Gladstone, 
expressing the opinion that there is no one living 
more competent to interpret Chopin than Miss 
Janotha. 

On her return last summer from Poland, Miss 
Janotha went to the Isle of Wight, where, at 
Freshwater, she joined in a concert celebrating 
the birthday of Lord Tennyson. After visiting 
the Channel Islands, she went to fulfil some 
professional engagements in the north of Scot- 
land. Her presence was commanded on several 
occasions at Balmoral, when, besides playing 
herself, she would accompany the Princess 
Beatrice on a second piano in duets of Schu- 
mann, Moscheles, Saint-Saéns, Mackenzie, and 
others. On one occasion H.R.H. playéd the 
Andante and Allegro Giocdéso of Mendels- 
sohn with a lightness and a perfection of 


| technique which brought from Miss Janotha the 


commendatory remark that the composer him- 
self could hardly have played it better. Miss 
Janotha speaks of these visits to Balmoral with 
the greatest enthusiasm. She likes to tell how, 
on a certain afternoon, the circle of royal music 
listeners included Prince and Princess Henry of 
Prussia, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
with Prince Arthur and the young princesses, 
Prince Henry and the Princess of Battenberg, 
Prince Alexander and Princess Victoria, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, and Princess Alice. Not 
only do these dignitaries like music, but some of 
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them are possessed of considerable musical | 





talents. Prince Henry of. Prussia composes 
marches which. are. often . played, in Germany, 
and. are. sometimes .heard here... The Grand 
Duke of Hesse is something of an. authority in 
’cello-playing, that instrument. also being the 
favourite of Prince Henry. of Battenberg. The 
Duchess of Connaught is extremely. fond. of 
classical. music, especially of the works of 
Beethoven and Schumann, and.is a great ad- 
mirer of national melody. Even little Princess 
Victoria of Battenberg is already studying the 
piano, though Prince Alexander does not ap- 
prove of music because it stops the conversation 
(alas ! that is not always the effect). On one 
occasion, at Abergeldy Castle, he returned from 
the drawing-room in haste to his attendant, 
remarking with some show of annoyance, “I 
come as I cannot speak ; music is there,” 

Miss- Janotha generally used to spend her 
holidays in the Tatra mountains with her parents, 
but, having lost them a few years ago, she finds 
the old home-land too sadly reminiscent, and 
she now prefers to seek rest in our own. High- 
lands. And here a slight divergence may be 
made to notice a. point of some interest. In 
one of the magazines there appeared two -years 
ago an article which purported to give certain 
portions of a diary kept- by Miss Janotha’s 
mother. . When the proofs of this sketch. were 
sent to Miss Janotha, they awoke her keenest 
displeasure, and she did not return them. . This 
was understood as consenting to. publication, 
and, notwithstanding subsequent warnings and 
entreaties—of which. the proofs are still pre- 
served in letters and telegrams—the article was 
printed. All the responsibilities were taken, by 
the editor, but these afterwards took the form of 
“responsibility only for grammar and_ ortho- 
graphy.” The whole.article Miss Janotha.con- 
sidered to be an insult to the memory of her 
mother, and she expressly desires it to be known 
as untrustworthy, especially the references to her 
teacher, Madame ‘Schumann, and to Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt, who. was ever one of her 
warmest friends, 

Our portrait of Miss Janotha is from a photo- 
graph by Byrne of Richmond, which is con- 
sidered specially good. It was taken on the day 
of the silver wedding of the Duchess of Teck 
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Just before the royal group was photographed) 
H.R.H. was seen to greet: Miss Janotha, and to 
accept a bouquet of flowers, which. she subse- 
quently held while the photograph was being 
taken. The. cross which ornaments) the en- 
graving was the Queen’s first, gift. to, Miss 
Janotha, and was sent to her to the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart at Roehampton, where 
Miss Janotha takes a rest from time to'tine 
Several tokens of royal favour have since fol- 
lowed, that initial gift. In, October last, after 
playing for an evening, Miss, Janotha was pre- 
sented by the Queen with a beautiful brooch set 
in pearls, while gifts were also bestowed on her 
by Princess Beatrice and: the Duchess of Con- 
naught. We may just add that on the same 
occasion her Majesty graciously accepted .a 
bunch of white heather presented by - Miss. 
Janotha. . The. gifted pianist has a favourite 
black cat, which, in contrast to its colour, she 
calls “ White Heather.” We know that Madame 
Albani greets the sight of a black cat with special 
favour, and even on concert days looks upon one 
of that hue as a forerunner of success. About 
the black cat as an emblem of luck there may be 
some difference of opinion. But about the white 
heather as a symbol of all that one may worthily 
wish for there will probably be none ; and our 
readers will, we are sure, join with us in express- 
ing the hope that Miss Janotha’s future career 
may be as bright as the sunniest days in’ her 
memory of the Scottish Highlands. 

While writing this we hear that Miss Janotha 
is just staying with the Princess Czartoryska, 
who gave to her care the MSS. of Count 
Srzymata, life-long friend of Chopin—and which 
concern Chopin. We are the first to publish a 
portrait of the Princess. 
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, the-Old Queen’s Theatre, when George Preston 


‘weather, without which no conversation can be 
said to be complete, I asked Mr. Gaggs where 
heihad the honour, or ‘misfortune, to be born. 

‘“I-was born at Newton Heath; Manchester,” 
said Mr. Gaggs; “and so was my father, my 
grandfather, -and his father before him. © We 
(that is: our ancestors) practically farmed) and 
worked that land for nearly two hundred ‘years. 
Ours is a long line, and goes back a very long 
way, and: Manchester can lay claim, if it is any 
advantage, to the whole lot.” — 

“I believe, Mr. Gaggs, asa solo flautist you, 
at one time, were ranked amongst the very front 
division in England,” said our representative. 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Gaggs: “I can claim 
that special distinction. But not now ; not now. 
I know that-as a soloist, both on >the flute. and 
piccolo, I. had very few superiors ;~but that was 
before my time was so: fully occupied as it’ is 
now. Why, my dear sir, I can hardly find the 
opportunity now to even get a look at my 
favourite instruments, let alone time for practice. 
You see, I am a very busy man now, every day 
bringing its work.” an 

Here Mr. Gaggs drew. my attention to a 
veritable heap of letters, etc., which required 
answering. 
“T may say that for variety‘no one ‘has had 
a larger experience than I. I have seen every 
phase of: musical life-from the lowliest to—well, 
if not exactly the highest, to something’ very 
nearly approaching it. I have even travelled 
with a circus, but that was in my younger days. 
“The first part of my life was associated with 


had it, and I was also connected with the old 
house after it passed into the hands of Mr. 
Barney Egan. All this, of course, was before 
your time,” smilingly observed Mr. Gaggs. 

I admitted the soft impeachment, and asked 








HE portrait which we here publish (and 
which is a reproduction from one. taken 
by Mr. J.. Bradshaw, Douglas, Isle of 
Man) will -be readily recognised, at. all 

events in the greater. portion of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and the. Isle 
of Man. There are certainly few musical directors 
who have had a larger experience in the neigh- 
bourhood mentioned than “ genial Oliver Gaggs,” 


| will, doubtless. recollect that: I furnished the 


Castle, Douglas, and: now this season I go to 
provide the whole of the entertainments at the 
new Marina there,” 


Mr. Gaggs what path he took next. 

“After that I toured with Corbett Cooke, 
brother of Mr. Aynsley Cooke, of the Royal 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. The tour was not 
a great financial success, and so it was aban- 
doned. I afterwards was at Belle Vue, the 
Theatre Royal, Prince’s: Theatre, and subse- 
quently opened the Pomona Palace for the late 
Mr. James Reilly. 

“1 also.had a couple of seasons in Hallé’s 
band, but wishing for a better opportunity for 
individual. energy, left. 1 was at one time 
bandmaster for over six years at the Swinton 
Schools, and on. severing my connection with 
the schools I received the highest and. unani- 
mous approbation of the whole of the guardians, 
“Coming to present-day experiences, you 


band for the opening of the Manchester Comedy 
Theatre, as. wel] as that for the Folly. I also 
had the musical arrangements for two years. at 
Falcon Cliff, Douglas, two years at Derby 


| clusion that..] was unwise to -refuse-to go out, 
being since of opinion that a ‘man:is: never a 
prophet in his own country.” — 
“ Have you written much music, Mr, Gaggs >” 
“A great deal,” said Mr. Gaggs) “I have 
written a very large quantity of dance music,’ 
as well as a heap of Barrafoles, and I flatter 
myself {shave received as) much as. most’. 
writers for;. my little trifles.; A. remarkable: 
thing, though, is; that nearly all’ my composi- 
tions are. a. great deal more popular in the. 
Colonies, than. they are: at-home here. Of 
course they sell well enough here, but not at 
all like they do in New. Zealand. and Australia. 
Curious. ‘that; is it not? I have here» now a 
couple. of. orders. from . London publishers to. 
write pianoforte accompaniments to pieces which 
they--have.taken ‘in hand. I. have arranged: 
music- for: all. classes of instruments, even. in- 
cluding drum and fife; band music. : 
‘'My. services: have. been requisitioned all 
over the country for band contests, and since I. 
first. commenced judging I. have officiated in 
that capacity at over two hundred contests.” 
“Rather a large, number that, Mr. Gaggs,” 
I said. . And: now, as, to; your arrangements 
forthe approaching season,?” 
“ Well, | have..a_ particularly. large order. to 
fulfil in. connection with this season’s-work. | 
shall be off to London in the morning.on busi- 
ness, after.which I shall require every hour to 
get, all. ready for the season at the-Island. . 1 
detest above. all things incompleteness, and I 
do not.mean. to be behind with any work] take 
in hand. All the same, I have, 'plenty to do, 
for: 1 have not. only. the. musical: arrangements 
in hand, but the general management..of.the. 
Marina as well.” 
* “You have indeed plenty to do, as you say,” 
I replied. “ But you will doubtless receive a 
little assistance from your sons ?” 
“Ah, yes,” answered Mr. Gaggs, “I shall 
have my two sons to help me, one of whom, 
though only twenty-one, has been with Sir 
Charles Hallé for five seasons, and the other 
has written the last pantomime music for the 
Comedy Theatre ; and. of course, 1 have no 
fear of not being all ready to time.” 
Feeling that I had already detained a busy 
man longer than I ought, I wished Mr. Gaggs a 
successful season, and took my rane Et 
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“ OST extraordinary of women,” | re- 

marked, looking across the breakfast 
” ing, “you have got your wish as 
usual, absurdly unreasonable as it is this time. 
Max writes to say that he and his wife will 








“But you have not neglected us in Manchester 
during your stay in the Isle of Man,” I remarked, 
“Oh dear no,” responded. Mr. Gaggs ; “ far 


BY MRS. WARRENNE BLAKE. 
table at my wife one summer morn- 
spare us a couple of hours on their way to Bale, 


and yo on that night by a later train.” 


“ Of course,” replies Ida, quite unmoved ; “did 
you think for a moment that he would refuse 
me? A husband is certainly the most unchiv- 
alrous animal! What day did you say they 








from it, Why, for more than eleven years | 
have written. the entertainment for the Minne- 
haha Minstrels to the entire satisfaction of the 
directorate, and. you. know. the: “ Minnehahas ” 
are equal—in fact guperior—to many. of the 





as he is familiarly termed. . Genial he un- 
doubtedly is, for when J called upon him, with- | 
out any previous intimation that I should visit | 
him, he pushed his work aside (and. he is. ex. | 
ceedingly busy just now), and acceded at. once 
to my wishes for a few particulars of his some- 
what chequered career, for the benefit of the 
readers of the MAGAZINE, OF MUSIC. i 
Having made the u ) 


BOF Music, _,. ». :| and--well, you, know, how. it would, be yourself, 
sual remarks about. the/ 


minstrels now in existence, But though I never 
quitted. Manchester, I have often regretted not 
leaving it some twenty-eight years ago. I had 
a. capital position offered me in Melbourne, 
Australia; at: that, time, at a good salary, and 
passage paid, But the secret. of my refusal to 
accept was that I had not long. been married, 





Nevertheless, | have latterly come to the con- 


were coming ?” 

“On Friday, the second,” 1, answered, refer- 
ring to the letter 1 held in my hand; “just a 
week after the wedding, which is to be on the 
Friday previous.” 

“You don’t mean to say that they are to be 
married on a Friday!’ cries my wife, horrified 
for once out of her usual calm placidity, 

“ And why not?” I ask, laughing, “if it happens 
to. be the most conyenient day? You must 
have forgotten most of our friend’s peculiarities, 
Ida, if you do not remember how valiantly he 
used to set everything like superstition at 
defiance.” 
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“I am not exactly superstitious,” said Ida 
thoughtfully; “but I must say, 1 would far 
rather live and die an old maid than tempt 
Providence by choosing such an unlucky day.” 

“Evidently,” said 1, laughing, as I rose 
from the table and lighted a cigarette, “the 
gnadiges Fraulein is a strong-minded young 
woman, and superior to these little fancies. Let 
us have some of your best coffee and whipped 
cream, beloved Ida, and do not forget that Max 
loves Kirschkuchen better than his own soul.” 

I am afraid my remarks are not always quite 
as edifying as they might be. For a foreign 
chaplain it is not always easy—during six days 
of the week at least—to remember his cloth and 
act up to it. I have now been four years at 
this little German town, and my work is easy 
enough to leave me a good deal of time to 
myself. There are no schools, no poor sick 
people to visit, and as for the few English | 
residents, I find that aristocratic souls as a ruie 
are disposed to resent interference. and in fact 
prefer wholesome neglect to even the most 
delicate handling. Cut off from home and 
friends, my life was a lonely one until about two 
years ago, when I married. My wife is half 
German: a slender dreamy creature, with soft 
fair locks twisted round a graceful little head, 
with a musical voice both in speaking and 
singing, and a curious steadfastness and de- 
termination under that gentle manner of hers. 
Fortunately we have no children, for we gre 
very poor, and I doubt whether they could 
have added to our happiness, which is almost 
perfect. We both missed Max Gerhardt dread- 
fully when he left this place a year ago, ‘on his 
appointment to a musical professorship in the 
distant university of X. We were glad of his 
success, of course, but still we both felt the loss 
of his society. People who hold that “three are 
no company,” ought to have seen what a happy 
trio we used to be of a winter’s evening, when 
Max would drop in as regularly as the clock 
struck seven, and make himself and us happy 
till bed-time with his quaint, odd sayings, and 
imperturbable good temper. We must have 
discussed very nearly every subject under the 
Sun as we sat there, Ida with her knitting, and 
we two enjoying the pipes she was too sensible 
to mind. Every now and then Max would be 
seized with an inspiration, and the pipe would 
be flung down on the nearest table while he 
rushed to the piano and asked us to tell him 
what we thought of it. That was the only blot 
in his otherwise faultless character; he was 
completely cracked about music, and it was not 
always nice to be left out in the cold while ‘he 
and Ida talked “Wagner” or some other 
mysterious language which I was quite’ unable 
to understand. 

‘But time and absence soften all things, and 
after all no one is absolutely perfect. It was 
with immense pleasure that I was now looking 
forward to a visit from my old chum. We were 
also much amused at the idea of seeing him in 
such a new character, Max having always 
stoutly proclaimed that nothing should ever 
induce him to marry. Like most men, he had 
not the pen of a ready writer. All we knew 
about his bride elect was that she was young, 
musical, and pretty, that her name was Stella 
Eisenheim, and that her father held some 
lucrative appointment in the town in which Max 
was now established as Professor. 

As the hour approached at which they might 
be expected, Ida gave way to feelings of un- 
governable curiosity. ‘How I wonder what 
she is like ” said she for the fiftieth time, rush- 
ing to look over the little Virginian creeper- 
covered balcony, from which we could see along 
the straight wide street almost as far as the 








railway station. 


I have -said that it was summer, and summer 
in Germany means something far more intense 
and sultry than it ever does in our colder 
climate. Ida wore a white gown. Her pretty 
hair was brushed as smooth as its innate wavi- 
ness would allow ; a few Gloire de Dijon roses 
nestled just beneath her chin, and ‘her blue 
eyes were gay and smiling with pleasurable 
anticipation. 

“Do not be too sanguine,” I said oracularly, 
in my usual character of skeleton at the feast ; 
“remember that Max has taken a very important 
step since we saw him, and that marriage often 
sets up an impassable barrier between a man 
and the friends of his bachelor days !” 

“Why; Bernard; you bad man!” exclaimed 
Ida in surprise, giving my arm a reproving slap. 
“You don’t think it possible that our friend can 
have married anyone but a nice woman ?” 

“We always think those people the nicest 
who like us the best——” I began, but my mora- 
lisings were cut shert by the sight of a droschke 
stopping at our door. Looking over the balcony, 
we could see the big and burly Max in his 
Panama hat, handing: out a little tight-waisted 
figure with honeymoon care and devotion. I 
ran down to meet them, and remembering that 
Max had been away from us long enough to 
forget English manners and customs, I meekly 
submitted my hirsute cheeks to his rapturous 
embrace, and forgave the outrage all the more 
freely. because that mischievous wife of mine 
was not there to laugh at me. In two minutes 
more they were in our salon, and we three old 
friends were. industriously trying to pick -up 
the dropped stitches in our intercourse, and 
make believe our parting had taken place but 
yesterday. : 

Who can explain the odd shyness and em- 
barrassment that comes over the most intimate 
friendship at such a moment? One’s words 
come haltingly and are carefully chosen ; instead 
of the old heedless freedom of speech, there is 
for a time a kind of awkward distrustful bash- 
fulness, as though we are not quite sure that we 
have still a right to claim and enjoy our former 
place in our old friends’ affections: Happily 
this sort of thing wears off very soon. Ida, of 
course, was the first to recover herself on the 
present occasion. She is about the only person 
1 know who is absolutely devoid of company 
manners. While I was vainly floundering in 
my mind for a suitable remark to make to the 
little bride, Ida had already said exactly the 
right thing in as few words as possible, had 
divested her of wraps and head-gear in her 
nimble, gentle way, and had installed her in our 
cosiest arm-chair near the window, just where a 
refreshing breeze could reach the hot and tired 
traveller, and in a short time everything had 
fallen into its proper place, and all was serene, 
pleasant, and harmonious. 

Mrs. Max was a bright-looking little thing, 
apparently very devoted to her big husband, 
for, even when she was talking to us two, her 
eyes seemed to follow him everywhere, as though 
irresistibly attracted. She had plenty to say for 
herself, and a frank joyous manner, something 
like that ofa happy child. Without any remark- 
able beauty to boast of, she was certainly very 
charming in her unsophisticated way. I could 
see at a glance that Ida liked her, and my wife, 
let me tell you, is a person whose judgment can 
generally be relied upon. 

As for Max, he looked thoroughly pleased 
with his bargain ; brimful of pride and happi- 
ness. “Il y a toujours Pun qui baise et Pautre 
qui tend la joue,” says the proverb ; but here 
the love for once seemed to be reciprocal. More 
demonstrative than an English couple would 
have been undersimilarcircumstances, the young 
husband and wifé. laughed, chattered, interrupted 


each other incessantly, as they told us all about 
their hopes, their plans, and the long, long’ vista 
of coming years that seemed to open so pleasantly 
before them. , f 

“My father has taken the most delightful 
apartment for us, is it not kind of him? He 
has furnished every room so prettily, and the 
Mutterchen gave us all the house linen,” 

“Ah! they are parents worth having,” put in. 
Max exultingly, “and they bear me tio malice, 
even though I have robbed them of their only 
daughter.” 

“Be quiet, Max, I have not nearly finished. 
Behind the house there is the most charming 
garden, full of trees and flowers, and even an 
arbour at the end, where we shall drink our 
coffee every fine summer afternoon. When the: 
Herr Gemahl comes home from his work, tired 
and bothered, and perhaps even the least bit 
cross, he will find it all ready, and I shall run to 
meet him, and then the happiest part of the day 
will begin.” 

“It isa pleasant little picture indeed,” said 
Ida, smiling ; “ may we be there some day to see 
the reality !” 

Of course a pressing invitation quickly 
followed ; given in an eager duet by the two 
young kindly voices. 

“ Now my wife shall sing for you,” said Max, 
as we rose from the tea-table, and he sat down 
to the piano and played the first bars of a well- 
known “ Wiegenlied.” Stella, nothing loath, 
stood behind him with one hand on his shoulder, 
her head nodding in time to’the music, as she 
sang song after song in a clear and high soprano. 
She had a pretty voice, sweet rather than power- 
ful ; but the great charm of her singing was in 
its spontaneity. She sang as if she really could 
not help it, with no more effort than a bird. 

“Brava, brava !” cried Max, as she stopped 
at last. “It is bad manners to praise one’s own 
wife, 1 know, but the company will excuse me ; 
I really could not help it. - After all, why should. 
a thing not be good, because it is one’s own? 
And that reminds me, that before we go, I must 
play you my last little composition. I told the 
droschke to come back at eight o'clock precisely ; 
be so good, Heber Bernard, as to keep a look 
out for it, and speed the parting guest when it 
is time to do so.” : 

“All right,” I replied with a laugh from my 
post near the window. “Your husband is not 
used to: very. ceremonious treatment from us, 
Madame Gerhardt ; I am afraid this will not be 
the first time by a. good many that I have been: 
obliged totum him out? 

“ But I really cannot go till you have heard 
this,” said Max, settling himself once more at 
the piano, and spreading his large flexible hands 
over the keys. “It is called‘ A Song without 
Words.’ I hope the shade of Mendelssohn vill 
forgive me; but, after all, imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. It isin two parts : first, ‘ The 
Question,’” glancing at his wife ; “then ‘The 
Reply.’” 

“But what was the question ”” inquired Ida 
innocently ; “ pray tell us, for that will m 
the music so much more interesting !” 

“T never can talk while I am playing,” was 
the answer ; “and we have so few minutes left 
that every one is precious. Now listen, and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

It was quite short, pretty and pleading, and 
written in the composer's happiest vein, and the 
air running through it, simple as it was, haun 
me for many succeeding days. 

“It is beautiful, but rather sad, don’t yo 
think so?’ remarked Ida, as it died gently away, 
ending in a minor key. — 

“Uncertainty is always sad,” replied Mas, 
“that is why life is se for most of us.” And be” 





looked quite serious for a moment. “ But, why 
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must we be always looking forward ?' Somehow, 
we never can rest satisfied with the’ present; no 
matter how delightful it may be. We are 
perpetually trying to peep through that thick 
veil which conceals the future from our sight, 
feeling sure that it can hide nothing from us 
but a series of happy surprises. Well, so miich 
for ‘The Question’ As for ‘The Reply ——’” 
“ As for ‘The Reply,’” interrupted I, stepping 


indoors from the balcony, where I had been | 


keeping a look-out, “I am afraid, my dear 
fellow, that must be ‘continued in our ‘next.’ 
The avoschke is at the door, and you have, alas! 
only just time to do us a last favour. Will you 
and Madame Gerhardt give us the pleasure of 
seeing you again on your way home’ from 
Switzerland a’ few days hence?” 

“What say you, Stella ?” said Max, looking at 
his wife. “But no, you need say nothing, you 
have a pair of eyes that speak for you. I pro- 
mise, then,” he continued, smiling, but evidently 
in earnest, “to accept your kind proposal, /eder 
Bernard, and to return here within a week at 
latest, and ask your opinion of ‘ The Reply.’” 

“ How very, very good'¥ou have been to us,” 
gratefully exclaimed the little bride, holding’ up 
a sweet face for Ida to kiss. “ And how I shall 
look forward to seeing you again! It has been 
like a bit of one’s own home to come here. Oh, 
thank you, thank you again—both of you—with 
all my heart !” 

* * * * * 

Six days had passed away. Ida had dragged 
me to the Opera; a very unusual occurrence, 
for she never does take me when she can per- 
suade a more congenial spirit to accompany her. 
{ had gone meekly—at least, with a very mild 
amount of grumbling—and now returned thank- 


fully, blessing the wisdom and sound common- | 
sense which) induces the Germans to begin and | 


end entertainments of this kind at so reasonable 
an hour. We walked home, as the night was fine’ 
and warm, and the air most refreshing to breathe 
after leaving a close and heated atmosphere. I 
was not surprised to hear Ida exclaim that she 
was sorry it was all over, and only wished she 
could hear the whole thing once more from start 
to finish. Needless to say my own views on the 
subject were slightly different, but I did not think 
it advisable to express them at that moment. 
Ida is something like Mrs. Sternhold in “ Still 


Waters run Deep,” contradiction flies to her }- 


head, and her health must always. be my first 
consideration. So I changed the conversation 
by remarking that Max and his wife must surely 
be due very soon, and I wondered how it was 
that we had not had a letter to tell us when we 
might expect them. 

“She is a dear little woman,” said Ida im- 
pulsively, staring up at the big bright moon. “I 
do wish they were going to live a little nearer to 
us, I could make quite a friend of her. Max is 
really very lucky ; I don’t think he cou/d have 
found a wife more suited to him, could he? 
She——” 

" Listen !” I said, catching hold of her hand 
to silence her, and stopping short within a few 
paces of our house. The street was empty and 
silent and the night perfectly still. “What is 
that?” I continued ; “someone playing the piano 
in our room? ' Why—impossible !”” ; 

“There is no light in the window, either !” 
cried my wife, “ Whoever it is must be playing 
in the dark! Oh, what is it” and she ran 
hastily upstairs, eagetly “questioning our old 
cook Babette, who admitted us, a frightened 
look on her ugly honest:countenance. 

“It is the Hert Professor !” said’ she, much 
excited; “‘all aloneyes—and so strange looking. 
I asked him-where the gnddige Frau was, but 
he would tell me nothing Something terrible 
's certainly the matter. | He has’ been “here 





twenty minutes or longer; he pushed past me 
quite roughly, and went straight into the sa/on, 
though I told him the Herrschaft were. not at 
home.” 

There are times when we are able to believe 
neither eyes nor ears. It did not seem pos- 
sible that this could be Max himself—our old 
friend, the jubilant bridegroom of less than a 





week ago. There he sat at the piano, the moon- 
light falling full on his miserable face, and. 
probably adding to its ghastly whiteness. He 
never turnéd his head as we two came in, the 
servant bearing a light behind us. Horrified, we 
ran up to him, both talking at once in our anxiety 
and bewilderment. But he never moved from 
his seat, nor did his eyes lose their fixed expres- 
sionless stare when at last he looked round and 
vouchsafed an answer. 

“You liked ‘The Question,’” he said in a low, 
monotonous voice. “Now listen to‘ The Reply.’ 
You see I am a man of my word, /éeder Bernard., 
I told you that in a week at latest I would come 
back and play it.for you.” 

As | have already implied, I am not much of 
a musician. But when Max dreamily began to 
play I expected to hear something original, not 
a dirge with which long acquaintance has made 
me dismally familiar. For the life of me I could 
not put a name to it, but that made no difference 
whatever. I had heard it time after time played 
by the military band as it went past our house 
on the way to the soldiers’ cemetery. It began 
with a-succession of minor. chords, not unlike 
muffled drums, and then broke out sobbingly 
into the sweetest and wildest lament imagin- 
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I don’t know whether poor Max fancied he 
was playing a composition of his own, but if he 
did the way in which Ida received it must have 
quickly undeceived him. | _ 

“What on earth are you playing that thing 
for?” she cried sharply, almost roughly—the 
tension of nerves under which we were both suf- 
fering is not the best thing for the temper. 
“Is not that Chopin’s Funeral March ?” | 

“Is it? ‘I, dare say,” replied Max listlessly, 
shrugging his. shoulders with a sort of short 
laugh. , 

My wife could stand it no longer. 

“ Qh, Bernard,” said she, impulsively clasping 
her hands, ‘‘ where is his wife? What can be 
the matter? Make him speak and explain this 
horrid mystery !” 

I always do as Ida tells me without delay ; it 
-saves time and trouble in theend. But I placed 
my hand on our poor friend’s shoulder with 
something of the cautious hesitation with which 





I should try to rouse a somnambulist. 


“Max, old fellow,” 1 said, shaking him 
gently, “you are frightening us dreadfully ! 
For. Heaven's sake, tell us what has become 
of Madame Gerhardt !” 

“Do you mean Stella, my wife?” he replied, 
looking. at me with a vacant stare ; “she is at 
the bottom of the Lake of Lucerne ” 

Pressing both hands on his forehead, he went 
‘on: “Give me a moment or two to recollect 
how it happened. We were on the lake to- 
gether in a sailing-boat ; the man it belonged 
to was with us. Stella was laughing and singing. 
—a Volkslied, 1 think it was. I. remember she 
asked the boatman if he could not sing and sail 
the boat at the same time, and he said no; for 
it was impossible to do two things at once, and 
the temper of the lake was as uncertain as that 
of a woman, -She laughed again, and turned 
her face to ‘me all smiling and happy. Then 
‘came a sudden puff of wind. I do not know 
how it happened, or who was to blame, but pre- 
sently we ‘were‘all struggling in the water. Oh, 
the cold of it—cold as death! I can swim, but 
she could not. She rose to the surface within 
a few feet of me. _ I struck out wildly, straining 
every nerve. I shrieked to her to wait—wait, 
for I was. coming. I had all but touched her 
when she sank for the last time, her dress 
almost within my grasp. After that I remember 
nothing more.” . 

I need hardly say that for a minute or tw 
we were too much horrified.to speak. Perhaps 
the unnatural. calmness with which Max: told 
his mournful tale was to us the most distressing 
thing of all. We looked at each other in silent 
consternation and perplexity, attempting nothing 
in the shape of condolence, 

“I will go at once for the doctor,” T satd-at 
last low and hurriedly, for a terrible possibility 
was in my mind. “I will tell the servants to 
remain within call. Try and persuade him to 
eat something, Ida. You are not afraid to be 
left alone with him ?” ‘ 

“ What is there to be afraid of ?” asked she, 
almost vexed at the idea. ‘Only make haste 
back, Bernard, for his sake, not mine.” 

Our neighbour, Dr. Hahn, is the kindest and 
cleverest of men, but he shook his head 
ominously when he had heard the sad tale, 
and had made a short examination of the 
patient. My worst fears were confirmed as | 
read his fine expressive features. The case was 
a very serious one, he told us; far too serious 
for ordinary domestic treatment: our poor 
friend’s mind was in a crifical state, and it was 
absolutely necessary that he should be at once 
removed to where he could receive constant 
supervision and attention. 

“ You mean a madhouse?” said Ida, the tears in 
her eyes. 

“TI mean a place where he can be properly 
lonked after by people who understand such 
cases,” said the doctor, laying a kind but firm 
hand on her arm. “ It is impossible to estimate 
the result of a shock such as he has had, and 
for his own sake the course I propose will be the 
very best and kindest.” 

Sorely against our will we were obliged to 
yield at last. Indeed, it was a happy thing for 
us that we had no choice in the matter. An 
elder brother of Max’s, summoned by telegram, 
arrived the next day from a distant part of 
Germany. By his wish a consultation -was 
decided on, and we clung to this as our !ast 
hope. Alas! it was a delusiveone. There was 
from the first but little chance of our poor 
friend’s recovery, and he grew rather worse 
than better as the years went on. He was not 
taken very far away, and we had the comfort of 
knowing that he was well cared for and even 
happy in his gentle harmless way. Someone 





had given an old piano for the use of the 
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“I am not exactly superstitious,” said Ida 
thoughtfully ; “but I must say, 1 would far 
rather live and die an old maid than tempt 
Providence by choosing such an unlucky day.” 

“Evidently,” said 1, laughing, as I rose 
from the table and lighted a cigarette, “the 
anddiges Fraulein is a strong-minded young 
woman, and superior to these little fancies. Let 
us have some of your best coffee and whipped 
cream, beloved Ida, and do not forget that Max 
loves Kirschkuchen better than his own soul.” 

1 am afraid my remarks are not always quite 
as edifying as they might be. For a foreign 
chaplain it is not always easy—during six days 
of the week at least—to remember his cloth and 
act up to it. I have now been four years at 
this little German town, and my work is easy 
enough to leave me a good deal of time to 
myself. There are no schools, no poor sick 
people to visit, and as for the few English | 
residents, I find that aristocratic souls as a rule 
are disposed to resent interference. and in fact 
prefer wholesome neglect to even the most 
delicate handling. Cut off from home and 
friends, my life was a lonely one until about two 
years ago, when I married. My wife is half 
German : a slender dreamy creature, with soft 
fair locks twisted round a graceful little head, 
with a musical voice both in speaking and 
singing, and a curious steadfastness and de- 
termination under that gentle manner of hers. 
Fortunately we have no children, for we gre 
very poor, and I doubt whether they could 
have added to our happiness, which is almost 
perfect. We both missed Max Gerhardt dread- 
fully when he left this placé a year ago, on his 
appointment to a musical professorship in the 
distant university of X. We were glad of his 
success, of course, but still we both felt the loss 
of his society. People who hold that “three are 
no company,” ought to have seen what a happy 
trio we used to be of a winter’s evening, when 
Max would drop in as regularly as the clock 
struck seven, and make himself and us happy 
till bed-time with his quaint, odd sayings, and 
imperturbable good temper. We must have 
discussed very nearly every subject under the 
sun as we sat there, Ida with her knitting, and 
we two enjoying the pipes she was too sensible 
to mind. Every now and then Max would be 
seized with an inspiration, and the pipe would 
be flung down on the nearest table while he 
rushed to the piano and asked us to tell him 
what we thought of it. That was the only blot 
in his otherwise faultless character; he was 
completely cracked about music, and it was not 
always nice to be left out in the cold while he 
and Ida talked “Wagner” or some other 
mysterious language which I was quite’ unable 
to understand. 

But time and absence soften all things, and 
after all no one is absolutely perfect. It was 
with immense pleasure that | was now looking 
forward to a visit from my old chum. We were 
also much amused at the idea of seeing him in 
such a‘ new character, Max having always 
stoutly proclaimed that nothing should ever 
induce him to marry. Like most men, he had 
not the pen of a ready writer. All we knew 
about his bride elect was that she was young, 
musical, and pretty, that her name was Stella 
Eisenheim, and that her father held some 
lucrative appointment in the town in which Max 
was now established as Professor. 

As the hour approached at which they might 
be expected, Ida gave way to feelings of un- 
governable curiosity. ‘‘How I wonder what 
she is like ” said she for the fiftieth time, rush- 
ing to look over the little Virginian creeper- 
covered balcony, from which we could see along 
the straight wide street almost as far as the 





railway station. 


I have said that it was summer, and summer 
in Germany means something far more intense 
and sultry than it ever does in our colder 
climate. Ida wore a white gown. Her pretty 
hair was brushed as smooth as its innate wavi- 
ness would allow ; a few Gloire de Dijon roses 
nestled just beneath her chin, and her biue 
eyes were gay and smiling with pleasurable 
anticipation. 

‘Do not be too sanguine,” I said oracularly, 
in my usual character of skeleton at the feast ; 
“remember that Max has taken a very important 
step since we saw him, and that marriage often 
sets up an impassable barrier between a man 
and the friends of his bachelor days !” 

“Why; Bernard, you bad man!” exclaimed 
Ida in surprise, giving my arm a reproving slap. 
“You don’t think it possible that our friend can 
have married anyone but a nice woman ?” 

“We always think those people the nicest 
who like us the best ——” I began, but my mora- 
lisings.were cut short by the sight of a droschke 
stopping at our door. Looking over the balcony, 
we could see the big and burly Max in his 
Panama hat, handing. out a little tight-waisted 
figure with honeymoon care and devotion. I 
ran down to meet them, and remembering that 
Max had been away from us long enough to 
forget English manners and customs, I meekly 
submitted my hirsute cheeks to his rapturous 
embrace, and forgave the outrage all the more 
freely because that mischievous wife of mine 
was not there to laugh at me. In two minutes 
more they were in our salon, and we three old 
friends were. industriously trying to pick -up 
the dropped stitches in our intercourse, and 
make believe our parting had taken place but 
yesterday. : 

Who can explain the odd shyness and em- 
barrassment that comes over the most intimate 
friendship at such a moment? One’s words 
come haltingly and are carefully chosen ; instead 
of the old heedless freedom of speech, there is 
for a time a kind of awkward distrustful bash- 
fulness, as though we are not quite sure that we 
have still a right to claim and enjoy our former 
place in our old friends’ affections: Happily 


‘this sort of thing wears off very soon. Ida, of 


course, was the first to recover herself on the 
present occasion. She is about the only person 
1 know who is absolutely devoid of company 
manners. While I was vainly floundering in 
my mind for a suitable remark to make to the 
little bride, Ida had already said exactly the 
right thing in as few words as possible, had 
divested her of wraps and head-gear in her 
nimble, gentle way, and had installed her in our 
cosiest arm-chair near the window, just where a 
refreshing breeze could reach the hot and tired 
traveller, and in a short time everything had 
fallen into its proper place, and all was serene, 
pleasant, and harmonious. 

Mrs. Max was a bright-looking little thing, 
apparently very devoted to) her big husband, 
for, even when she was talking to us two, her 
eyes seemed to follow him everywhere, as though 
irresistibly attracted. She had plenty to say for 
herself, and a frank joyous manner, something 
like that of a happy child. Without any remark- 
able beauty to boast of, she was certainly very 
charming in her unsophisticated way. I could 
see at a glance that Ida liked her, and my wife, 
let me tell you, is a person whose judgment can 
generally be relied upon. 

As for Max, he looked thoroughly pleased 
with his bargain ; brimful of pride and happi- 
ness. “Il y a toujours un qui baise et Pautre 
qui tend la joue,” says the proverb ; but here 
the love for once seemed to be reciprocal. More 
demonstrative than an English couple would 
have been under similarcircumstances, the young 
husband and wife laughed, chattered, interrupted 





each other incessantly, as they told: us all about 
their hopes, their plans, and the long, long’ vista 
of coming years that seemed to open so pleasantly 
before them. ate i 

“My father has taken the most delightful 
apartment for us, is it not kind of him? He 
has furnished every room so prettily, and the 
Mutterchen gave us all the house linen.” 

‘Ah! they are parents worth having,” put in. 
Max exultingly, “and they bear me no malice, 
even though I have robbed them of their only 
daughter.” 

“Be quiet, Max, I have not nearly finished. 
Behind the house there is the most charming 
garden, full of trees and flowers, and even an 
arbour at the end, where ‘we shall drink our 
coffee every fine summer afternoon. When the: 
Herr Gemahl comes home from his work, tired 
and bothered, and perhaps even the least bit 
cross, he will find it all ready, and I shall run to 
meet him, and then the happiest part of the day 
will begin.” 

“It is a pleasant little picture indeed,” said 
Ida, smiling ; “ may we be there some day to see 
the reality !” 

Of course a pressing invitation~ quickly 
followed ; given in an eager duet by the two 
young kindly voices. 

“ Now my wife shall sing for you,” said Max, 
as we rose from the tea-table, and he sat down 
to the piano and played the first bars of a well- 
known “ Wiegenlied.” Stella, nothing loath, 
stood behind him with one hand on his shoulder, 
her head nodding in time to the music, as she 
sang song after song in a clear and high soprano. 
She had a pretty voice, sweet rather than power- 


ful ; but the great charm of her singing was in 


its spontaneity. She sang as if she really could 
not help it, with no more effort than a bird. 

“ Brava, brava !” cried Max, as she stopped 
at last. “It is bad manners to praise one’s own 
wife, I know, but the company will excuse me ; 
I really could not help it. After all, why should 
a thing not be good, because it is one’s own? 
And that reminds me, that before we go, I must 
play you my last little composition. I told the 
droschke to come back at eight o’clock precisely ; 
be so good, /seber Bernard, as to keep a look 
out for it, and speed the parting guest when it 
is time to do so.” 

“All right,” I replied with a laugh from my 
post near the window. “Your husband is not 
used to very. ceremonious treatment from us, 
Madame Gerhardt; I am afraid this will not be 
the first time by a. good many that I have been 
obliged totum him out? 


“ But I really cannot go till you have heard 


this,” said Max, settling himself once more at 
the piano, and spreading his large flexible hands 
over the keys. “It is called ‘A Song without 
Words.’ 1 hope the shade of Mendelssohn will 
forgive me; but, after all, imitation is the 
sincerest flattery. It isin two parts : first, ‘ The 
Question,’” glancing at his wife ; “then ‘The 
Reply.’” 

“But what was the question ?” inquired Ida 
innocently ; “ pray tell us, for that will make 
the music so much more interesting !” 

“T never can talk while I am playing,” was: 
the answer ; “and we have so few minutes | 
that every one is precious. Now listen, and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

It was quite short, pretty and pleading, and 
written in the composer's happiest vein, and the 
air running through it, simple as it was, haunted 
me for many succeeding days. 

“It is beautiful, but rather sad, don’t you 
think so?” remarked Ida, as it died gently away, 
ending in a minor key. 

“Uncertainty is always sad,” replied Max, 
“that is why life is se for most of us.” And he 
looked quite serious for a moment. “ But, why 
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must we be always looking forward ? Somehow, 
we never can rest satisfied with the present, no 
matter how delightful it may be. We are 
perpetually trying to peep through that thick 
veil which. conceals the future from ‘our ‘sight, 
feeling sure that it can hide nothing from us 
but a series of happy surprises. Well, so miich 
for ‘The Question” As for ‘The Reply ——’” 

“ As for ‘ The Reply,’” interrupted I, stepping 
indoors from the balcony, where I had been 
keeping a look-out, “I am afraid, my dear 
fellow, that must be ‘continued in our ‘next.’ 
The droschke is at the door, and you have, alas! 
only just time to do us last favour. Will you: 
and Madame Gerhardt give us the pleasure of 
seeing you again on your way home’ from 
Switzerland a few days hence?” 

“What say you, Stella?” said Max, looking at 
his wife. “But no, you need say nothing, you 
have a pair of eyes that speak for you: I pro- 
mise, then,” he continued, smiling, but evidently 
in earnest, “to accept your kind proposal, /zeber 
Bernard, and to return here within a week at 
latest, and ask your opinion of ‘ The Reply.’” 

“ How very, very good‘you have been to us,” 
gratefully exclaimed the little bride, holding up 
a sweet face for Ida to kiss. “ And how I shad/ 
look forward to seeing you again! It has been 
like a bit of one’s own home to come here. Oh, 
thank you, thank you again—both of you-—with 
all my heart !” 

* * * * * 

Six days had passed away. Ida had dragged 
me to the Opera; a very unusual occurrence, 
for she never does take me when she can per- 
suade a more congenial spirit to accompany her. 
{ had gone meekly—at least, with a very mild 
amount of grumbling—and now returned thank- 
fully, blessing the wisdom and sound common- 
sense which induces the Germans to begin and 
end entertainments of this kirid at so reasonable 


an hour. We walked home, as the night was fine’ 


and warm, and the air most refreshing to breathe 
after leaving a close and heated atmosphere. - I 
was not surprised to hear Ida exclaim that she 
was sorry it was all over, and only wished she 
could hear the whole thing once more from start 
to finish. Needless to say my own views on the 
subject were slightly different, but I did not think 
it advisable to express them at that moment. 
Ida is something like Mrs. Sternhold in “ Still 
Waters run Deep,” contradiction flies to her 
head, and her health must always be my’ first 
consideration. So I changed the conversation 
by remarking that Max and his wife must surely 
be due very soon, and I wondered how it was 
that we had not had a letter to tell us when we 
might expect them. 

“She is a dear little woman,” said Ida im- 
pulsively, staring up at the big bright moon. “1 
do wish they were going to live a little nearer to 
us, I could make quite a friend of her. Max is 
really very lucky ; I don’t think he cou/d have 


. found a wife more suited to him, could he? 





“Listen !” I said, catching hold of her hand 
to silence her, and stopping short within a few 
paces of our house. The street was empty and 
silent and the night perfectly still. ‘What is 
that” I continued ; “someone playing the piano 
in our room? ‘ Why—impossible ig 

“There is no light in the window; either !” 
cried my wife. “Whoever it is must be playing 
in the dark! Oh, what is it?” and she ran 
hastily upstairs, eagerly questioning our old 
cook Babette, who admitted us, a frightened 
look on her ugly honest countenance- 

“It is the Herr Professor !” said she, much 
excited; “all alone—yes—and so strange looking. 
I asked him-where the guddige Frau was, but 
he would tell me i Something terrible 
is certainly the matter. He has been ‘here 


| twenty minutes or longer; he pushed past me 


quite roughly, and went straight into the sa/on, 
though I told him the Herrschaft were not at 
home.” 

There are times when we are able to believe 
neither eyes nor ears. It did not seem pos- 
sible that this could be Max himself—our old 
friend, the jubilant bridegroom of less than a 
week ago. There he sat at the piano, the moon- 
light falling full on his miserable face, and 
probably adding to its ghastly whiteness. He 
never turned his head as we two came in, the 
servant bearing a light behind us. Horrified, we 
ran up to him, both talking at once in our anxiety 
and bewilderment. But he never moved from 
his seat, nor did his eyes lose their fixed expres- 
sionless stare when at last he looked round and 
vouchsafed an answer. 

“You liked ‘The Question,’” he said.in a low, 
monotonous voice. ‘“ Now listen to-‘ The Reply.’ 
You see I am a man of my word, /éeber Bernard. 
I told you that in a week at latest I would come 
back and play it for you.” 

As I have already implied, I am not much of 
a musician. But when Max dreamily began to 
play I expected to hear something original, not 
a dirge with which long acquaintance has made 
me dismally familiar. For the life of me I could 
not put a name to it, but that made no difference 
whatever. I had heard it time after time played 
by the military band. as it went past our house 
on the way to the soldiers’ cemetery. It began 


with a succession of minor chords, not unlike 
muffled drums, and then broke out sobbingly 
into the sweetest and wildest lament imagin- 
able : 
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I don’t know whether poor Max fancied he 
was playing a composition of his own, but if he 
did the way in which Ida received it must have 
quickly undeceived him. . 

“What on earth are you playing that thing 
for?” she cried sharply, almost roughly—the 
tension of nerves under which we were both suf- 
fering is not the best thing for the temper. 
“Is not that Chopin’s Funeral March ?” | 

“Is it? “I dare say,” replied Max listlessly, 
shrugging his shoulders with a sort of short 
laugh. 

My wife could stand it no longer. 

“Oh, Bernard,” said she, impulsively clasping 
her hands, ‘‘ where is his wife? What can be 
the matter? ake him speak and explain this 
horrid mystery !” 

L always do as Ida tells me without delay ; it 


-$aves time and trouble in theend. But I placed 


my hand on our poor friend's. shoulder with 
something of the cautious hesitation with which 





I should try to rouse a somnambulist. 


“Max, ald fellow,” I. said, shaking him 
gently, “you are frightening us dreadfully ! 
For Heaven’s sake, tell us what. has become 
of Madame Gerhardt!” ._ 

“Do you mean Stella, my. wife ?” he replied, 
looking at. me with a vacant. stare ; “she is at 
the bottom of the Lake of Lucerne!” 

Pressing both hands on his forehead, he went 
on: “Give me a moment or two to recollect 
how it happened. We were on the lake to- 
gether in a sailing-boat ; the man it belonged 
to was with us. Stella was laughing and singing 
—a Volkslied, | think it was. I remember she 
asked the boatman if he could not sing and sail 
the boat at the same time, and he said no; for 
it was impossible to do two things at once, and 
the temper of the lake was as uncertain as that 
of a woman, She laughed again, and turned 
her face to me all smiling and happy. Then 
came a sudden puff of wind.- I do not know 
how it happened, or who was to blame, but pre- 
sently we were all struggling in the water. Oh, 
the cold of it—cold as death! I can swim, but 
she could not. She ros¢ to the surface within 
a few feet of me. _I struck out wildly, straining 
every nerve. I shrieked to her to wait—wait, 
for 1 was coming. I had all but touched her 
when she sank for the last time, her dress 
almost within my grasp. After that I peciseal 
nothing more.” 

I need hardly say that for a minute or two 
we were too much horrified.to speak. . Perhaps 
the unnatural calmness with which Max: told 
his mournful tale was to us the most distressing 
thing of all. We looked at each other in silent 
consternation and perplexity, attempting nothing 
in the shape of condolence. 

“1 will go at once for the doctor,” I said at 
last low and hurriedly, for a terrible possibility 
was in my mind. “I will tell the servants to 
remain within call. Tryand persuade him to 
eat something, Ida. You are not afraid to be 
left alone with him ?” 

“ What is there to be afraid of?’ asked she, 
almost vexed at the idea. ‘Only make haste 
back, Bernard, for his sake, not mine.” 

Our neighbour, Dr. Hahn, is the kindest and 
cleverest of men, but he shook his head 
ominously when he had heard the sad tale, 
and had made.a short examination of the 


read his fine expressive features. The case was 
a very serious one, he told us; far too serious 
for ordinary domestic treatment : our poor 
friend’s mind was in a critical state, and it was 
absolutely necessary that he should be at once 
removed to where he could. receive cpnstant 
supervision and attention. 

“You mean a madhouse?” said Ida, the tears in 
her eyes. 

“T mean a place where he can be properly 
looked after by people who understand such 
cases,” said the doctor, laying a kind but firm 
hand on her arm. “ It is impossible to estimate 
the result of a shock such as he has had, and 
for his own sake the course I propose will be the 
very best and kindest.” 

Sorely against our will we were obliged to 
yield at last. Indeed, it was a happy thing for 


elder brother of Max’s, summoned by telegram, 
arrived the next day from a distant part of 
Germany. By his wish a consultation was 
decided on, and we clung to this as our last 
hope. Alas! it was a delusiveone. There was 


‘from the first but little chance of our poor 


friend’s recovery, and he grew rather worse 
than better as the years went on. He was not 
taken very far away, and we had the comfort of 
knowing that he was well cared for and even 
happy in his gentle harmless way. Someone 





had given an old piano for the use of the 


patient. My worst fears were confirmed as 1° 


us that we had no. choice in the matter. An, 
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patients, and he would play on it by the hour 
together, 

He was often very melancholy but never 
violent. 1 visited him from time to time, and he 
always recognised me. Fortunately he had no 
recollection whatever of the terrible event which 
had been the cause of his affliction. 

“I will tell you a_ secret,” said he con- 
fidentially, the very last time I ever saw him. 
Stella and I are engaged—just think of that ! 
1 will play you my ‘ Song without words’ that I 
wrote about it. You see it is in two parts, ‘ The 
Question’ and ‘ The Reply.’ You must tell me 
which youlike best. Ach Himmel ! how happy our 
lives will be. You will promise to come and 
see us, Bernard? We are to have a little house 
with a garden, and an arbour at the end of it ; 
and when my day’s work is done, Stella will come 
to meet me with her smiling face. She is not 
here just now, is she ?’ added he, looking round 
wistfully ; “ but never mind. The time will soon 
pass ; we are sure to meet agaih very soon, are 
we not, /ieber Bernard ?” 

“T trust so,” I replied gravely for the twentieth 
time ; and leaving him—whose race was indeed 
nearly run—I turned my steps back again to 
wife and home with an odd lump in my throat, 
and with a mist before my eyes of which I had 
no cause to be ashamed. 


Sn the Back Office. 


WORE 
HE junior clerk fetches in a copy of the 

/ “new weekly,” 
ce OUR IDEALIST.,The age is curiously 
too fond of gossip. Only gossip-papers 
Truth, The World, and this “new 
weekly,” gossip about society. Nature, Kuow- 
ledge,and Science Siftings, gossip about science. 
Times, Telegraph, political gossip. And so on. 
It’s all worth nothing. To vary the advertise- 
ment of an evening paper, a volume of the 
‘all Mall Gasetie is a useless record of all a 

man need never know. 

OuR Critic, The deuce is, even musicians 
gossip about themselves on equally trivial 
matters. Hence eternal “ programme-music.” 

THE Cynic. After all, gossip didn’t com- 
mence yesterday. I suppose the Ninth Sym- 
phony is Beethoven’s gossip about Beethoven. 
Is gossip such a bad thing ? 

OUR IDEALIST (scornfully). A capital thing, 
elevating, and does good to everyone ! 

THE CYNIC, 
Symphony was meant to do good to anyone. 
It was meant to give pleasure, and to bring in 
cash, and therefore is lower than pure gossip, 
which gives pleasure and makes no demand on 
your purse. 

OUR IDEALIST (d¢tterly). Where can I get 
the Zimes for nothing ? 

OUR CRITIC. Talk about one’s self is hardly | 
gossip, which, rightly speaking, is the repeti- 
tion of personal matters interesting only to those 
who listen, Now, talk about one’s self is in- 
teresting only to those who talk. Looked at in 
this light, is the Ninth Symphony gossip ? 

THE Cynic, Certainly not. Morally, and as 
an artist, Beethoven is lower than the master 
of gossip, who is at once interesting and dis- 
interested, 

OUR IDEALIST. Fools are “interested” in 
folly. There is no serious thinking done now. 
The mighty ones of the past didn’t live in an 
atmosphere of rambling talk. (70 the junior 
clerk, indicating the“ new weekly”) Here, take 
this thing out ! 

THE CyNic. Hand it this way. What will 
you give in hard cash for a piece of serious 
thinking? (Aferciless/y) But if you really want 





I don’t know that the Ninth | 


an atmosphere of rambling talk, 1 commend 
you to Beethoven’s, or Mozart's, or Mendels- 
sohn’s letters, or Wagner's life ! 
(Szlence.) 
* * * * * 

THE REPUBLICAN (who has been immersed 
in his paper, now bursts out). Listen to this 
rot! “The ‘Travelling Emperor’ is giving 
plenty of evidence every day just now of the 
variety of his interests and the width of his 
curiosity. In connection with his visit to Naples, 
it is interesting to recall that when Mascagni’s 
opera ‘ L’Amico Fritz’ first brought the young 
composer prominently before the public, the 
German Emperor, after attending a perform- 
ance, pronounced it as his opinion that it was 
one of the few modern operas which it was worth 
while listening to. ‘You can take something 
away from it,’ he said ; and half the world smiled 
that William ‘II. should add to his other duties 
that of a musical critic.” 

THE Cynic. Isn’t “half the world” an over- 
estimate ? 

THE REPUBLICAN (continues). “ But it ap- 
pears that even as a student Prince: William 
had always a turn’for musical criticism. One 
of his tutors, M. Amédée Pigeon, writing in 
M. J. Simon’s excellent Vie Contemporaine on 
William II. as student at Bonn University, says: 
| When coming back from the theatre or the 
pot-house (kneipe) he would often make de- 
licious comparisons between the various over- 
tures to ‘Leonore,’ or criticise the ‘ Magic 
Flute,” saying that it was a pity so banal a sub- 
ject had been given to Mozart on which to 
spend his genius and his flight of fancy. He 
thought highly of the chorus of the Priests of 
Isis and of the most beautiful parts of the music.” 
There ! 


(Pause.) 

Our Critic. The Emperor should learn from 
Dogberry that comparisons are odorous. 

THE Cynic. Anyone-here got Mozart’s pre- 
sent address ? 

OUR LIVE.DICTIONARY. Good gracious ! 

THE Cynic. 1. thought a cutting might be 
sent him, that’s all. He might wish to make a 
bow in return for his Majesty’s good opinion ! 

(Pause.) 

OUR LIVE DICTIONARY (seflectively). I should 
like to have Mozart’s present address. “Twould 
be mighty agreeable to make a call and hear 
him play the C minor fantasia— 

OvuR IbDEALIST.—And hear what he thinks of 
| our modern operas— 

OvuR CritTIC.—Especially Wagner— 

THE Cynic.—And of the fact that the “ Zau- 
berfléte”.won’t draw a moderate house :! 

THE JUNIOR CLERK. For consolation, his 
piano pieces are useful to students, and his 
| Majesty of Germany thinks highly of his 
| | choruses. 


| Soatacriptl to May 
Goncerts. 
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RS. F. LIDDEL, better known as 

Emily Skinner, | gave a ‘successful 

concert at Princes’ Hall on May 1. 

Miss Skinner is’ one of Joachim’s 

best pupils, and chose an ineffective compo- 
sition of her master’s, some variations in 
E minor, as her principal piece.—On May 2 Miss 
Walton gave a concert at Steinway Hall, on 
behalf of the St. Matthew’s Girls’ Club, West- 
minster. A prodigy pianist enlivened the: pro- 
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ceedings. — The achievements of a ladies’ 
orchestra’ are elsewhere recorded, but the for- 
mation of a ladies’ choir must be mentioned. 
It is not intended to be only a ladies’ choir, but 








on May 2, at the’ Portman ‘Rooms, males \were 


all .too.. deficient. The programme. included 


Spohr’s “God, Thou, art great.”—At the Phil- 


harmonic Society’s concert on May 4 Stanford’s 

“Irish” Symphony and. Mackenzie’s Prelude 
and Ballet-music from “ Colomba” were given. 
Miss Clotilde Kleeberg showed herself greatly 
daring by bringing forward the ghost of a piano- 
concerto which died peacefully ten years ago. 
It was. by the. late Ferdinand. Hiller.—The 
Musical and Dramatic Society of the Hampden 
House Residential Club held its annual dinner 
on May 6. Mr. Bram Stoker was chairman, 
and there was a full attendance, including many 
ladies.—On May 3 the Countess de Castel- 
vecchio gave a musical matinée at 56, Prince’s 
Gate, W., by permission of Sir Bernard Samuel- 
son. Signor Tito Mattei was pianist, and the 
Countess and Mr. Frank Westerton appeared in 
a scene from “The Double Rose.”—Miss Mary 
Cardew gave a highly satisfactory rendering of 
a romance for violin by Max Bruch at the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society’ s,concert on May 6 
in St. James’s Hall. The.Royal Amateurs dis- 
tinguished themselves by a splendid rendering 
of Wagner’s “ Meistersinger” overture, which 
brought down the house.—At the annual dinner 
of the College of Organists (May 9) Sir George 
Grove took the chair, and said he could not 
understand why, out of 12,000 organists in this 
country, only 1,000 belonged to the College. 1 
will tell Sir George why: Because the only 
people who benefit by the College of Organis's 
are those at the head of it.—It is a proof of the 
continued popularity of Mr. Hamish MacCunn 
that his early work, ‘‘ The Land of the Mountain 
and the Flood,” finds its way into every orchestral 
programme. It was of course included in that 
of the Royal Exchange Orchestra’s concert on 
May 11.—On Sunday (7th) the Albany Club at 
Kingston-on-Thames opened for the season, and 
in the course of the afternoon the first of a series 
of concerts was given, under the direction of Mr. 
A. Taylor. Miss Janson was unable to take part, 
but among those who. appeared were Miss Car- 
lotta Elliot, Messrs, B. Lane, A. Ramsden, junr., 
Rotondo, and Paul Richard.—The Royal Orches- 
tral Society gave a public concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Saturday night (13th), under the direction 
of Mr. Mount. Among the artists who took pait 
were Miss Mary Cardew, who gave an excellent 
interpretation of Max Bruch’s violin. romance, 
and Miss Schidrowitz, who. sang; while the 
orchestral pieces included the -preludes to 
Moszkowski’s opera, ‘“ Boabdil,” and to Wagner's 
‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” overture.—Mr. Henry 
Bird, the subdued accompanist at the “ Pops,” 
gave a concert at Kensington on May 15. Sir 
Charles and Lady Hallé assisted.— Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson’s concert-piece was played at St. 
James’s. Hall on May 17, and rapturously, re- 
ceived. The other principal items on the pro- 
gramme were, first, a surprising “ Highland 
Ballad” by Dr. Mackenzie, which seems to be 
the result of an endeavour to write fifth species 
counterpoint adapted to the bagpipes; and, 
second, a hideous overture, “ Don Quixote,” by 
the late Sir George Macfarren, Imagine Sir 
George ever doing, ever even dreaming of doing, 
anything Quixotic !—There is a London County 
Council Musical Society, and it gave a highly 
interesting concert on May. 16 in St...Martin’s 
Town Hall. 

OPERA.—Sir Augustus goes on his way, ,and | 
need only record the performance of “ Lohen- 
grin,” “ Orfeo,” and etceteras, and the production 
of Leoncavallo’s “ ] Pagliacci.”.. The latter will 
shortly be fully noticed; in . our. ,columns.— 
“Jane Annie” (Savoy Theatre) is so far only 
half a success.—The Guildhall students gave 4 


creditable performance | of aha at the: 


Lyceum Theatre on May 3e-::. 
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SOME LATE APRIL CONCERTS. 


Mr. Manns’ benefit concert was of course 
a big success: — Mr. Sinclair Mantell ‘gave 
a Bohemian concert on the evening of the same 
day, April- 29, in the banqueting hall of St. 
James’s Hall.—On the same afternoon, in the 
same place, Signor Sundnette drew a fair 
audience to hear him play Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo and other things.—Sapelnikoff played 
brilliantly: in Chopin’s E minor Concerto at the 
Philharmonic Concert on April 21.— Miss Janson 
sang songs and took part in concerted pieces 
at her concert of April 22.—There were of course 
numerous other concerts, but not important 
enough to be worth noticing at this late date. 





dow Ofiaf? we Geack the 
Pianoforte ? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. W. T. STEAD, AND 
A PROPOSAL. 


ee OG! ae 


N April I gave an interview with Mr. 
Howard Swan on the best method of 
teaching the pianoforte. Mr. Swan’s 
arguments appeared reasonable, but 

before proceeding to formulate a plan by which 
his method might be experimentally tested, I 
determined to interview Mr. Stead. For ‘Mr. | 
Stead has had some experience in the matter. | 
He formed a committee to investigate the 
method as applied to the teaching of languages, 
and he handed over the education of his own | 
children to Mr. Swan and his partner, M. Bétes: | 
I called at the Review of Reviews office. When 
I told Mr. Stead why I had called, he at once 
replied : 

“You can interview:me down to the ground. 
Go on !” 

“IT want to know how the Gouin system has 
succeeded with your youngsters.” 

“Need I say more than this, that in six 
months they have learnt to speak French fluently? 
I myself have no gift for languages, no one can 
teach me a language, and my wife is not much 


tion. But the hour is come, and not the phono- 
graph ; and meantime I advise the student to 
learn what he can from this sketch, but to: re- 
member that his best teachers are the great 
players, and he cannot go to hear them too 


T*: Music - Supplément’ is this month 


value eight guineas, and tenable. for oné*year. 
The pieces are Chopin’s well-known G minor 
Nocturne, a Scherzo in D by Mr. Albert J. Cross, 
and Beethoven’s Rondo in.C.. The last is re- 
printed from our Christmas number, and we 
reprint with it the article “ How to Study,” etc. 


How TO STUDY BEETHOVEN’s. RONDO 
In C, 

My friend Marshall-Hall has at various times 
plentifully explained how to play Beethoven in 
the blues, Beethoven tearing his hair, wildly 
waving his umbrella and prophesying woe, 
Beethoven just before, and sometimes just after, 
reaching exploding point. But in this rondo the 
sulphurous Beethoven is far away. - Here we 
have the placid, good-humoured, loving—we 
may almost say “spoony”—Beethoven. Though 
pervaded by a gentle, longing melancholy, a 
“sense of tears,” though at onetime a burst of 
passion seems impending, the prevailing atmo- 
sphere is one ofcalm and loving tenderness. To 
rightly render this demands at least as much 
skill, as much patient and careful study, as to 
smash a grand in the endeavour to interpret 
some orchestral piece full of sound and fury, 
often signifying very little. 
When the phonograph is perfect—and cheap 
—instead of an article explaining how to play 
our piece for the month, every reader will receive 
a tinfoil or wax-cylinder record of Paderewski’s, 
or Rubinstein’s, or Bulow’s playing of it, by 
placing which on his machine, and turning a 
handle, he will perhaps learn more than he can 
from fifty pages of mere description and instruc- 








better. Sothat I hardly think it can be said that 
my children inherit a facility for acquiring lan- 
guages. I have just left them bicycling through 
France by themselves, and they can make them- 
selves understood and get along as well as if they 
were in England. What more can I say in 
favour of the system than that ?” 


you think it can be applied to music ?” 


mathematics, music and everything will be 
taught on the system.” ‘ 


model of Mr. Stead’s committee, I have already 
a few names, but more are wanted, and should 
be sent in to me, at 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
aS soon as possible. 
experiment and see for offrselves whether chil- 


and play it, quicker on the Gouin system than 
they do at present. I am convinced that they 


trial. 





_ Leicester (LocAL APPOINTMENT).—Mr. T. H,| the end of the piece, must»be practised until they 
Spiers, L.L.C.M: (who for nearly'fifteen years has | cam be played with smoothness and, certainty. 
most ably filled the post of organist’ at Enderby | 4!l this time the student is supposed. to be prac: 
Parish Church, Leicestershire), has just been ap. | tising without fortes, pianos, rallentandos, or ac- 
bey — ‘and choirmaster of St. Luke’s| cellerandos. By the time, however, he has.sur-. 


often, or observe them too closely when he 
does go. 


come. 
absolutely colourless manner, a rational fingering 
must be adopted, the time of any intricate pas- 
“ sages determined, the crossing of the hands prac- 
From what you have seen of the system, do tised until-it-is done with perfect smoothness. 
“a yee " m1 '~| Again, the scale passage. beginning at bar 30 
J ine what I've seen of it I think it can be requires very careful study, and the alternations 
pplied to anything. I look forward to seeing a of triplet-quaver passages with passages made 
Gouin University’ founded, where languages, up of notes of the ordinary length, make the 
minor section very “tricky,” Then, at the repe- 
Now the sed I have to make is, that a cn tesa geet ~ sr 
committ i 
inittee should be formed in London on the | s-ainst three by the left‘hand, To-do this, abso- 
lute independence of the hands is required. It 
is absolutely useless to count six semiquavers 
: ; to each crotchet, giving two to each right-hand 
We will then begin to| note and three to each note played by the left, 
dren will learn to understand music, and read nae pennies “ a a 3 go-its own 
way. The student whose hands run after each 
will. At any rate, : . . | other must patiently: work at exercises until: he 
y Fate, let us give the thing, a fair gains more independence. . Finally, the two 
, scale passages, one just before the resumption 
of the;major. key, and another a few bars before 


First the technical difficulties must be over- 
Playing the piece again and again in an 


he will have felt that certain variations of tone- 
volume, certain accents, certain hurryings or 
slackenings of the time, are required to make sense 
of some passages. This feeling, and Beethoven’s 
expression-marks, are the only sure guides. Yet 
it will often be felt that a passage requires to be 


largely made up of selections to be used | played in a different manner, but in what way 
in the examination for the Manchester | different it seems difficult to discover.. Let me 
School of Music Pianoforte Scholarship, | note one or two cases of the sort. 


At bars 3 and 4 occurs this phrase : 


gftp yo tote 


‘Shall it be played with an accent on the first or 
the second note of each ‘group? We try both 
methods, and neither is satisfactory. Now, 
usually when a master repeats a phrase of this 
kind he snéensifies it, and from this intensification 
we often may learn how to play the phrase in its 
‘original form. Here, then, Beethoven repeats 
his phrase in this form : 





ee" > okt alee aes 
eerie whee gta 
— ao Sf — 























and we see at once that no accentuation what- 
ever is needed. Played in a colourless manner, 
the rise in pitch and the effect of syncopation of 
the second note gives it exactly the accent re- 
quired. ‘Another such passage is the new theme 
introduced at bar 25. The first bar must be 
played lightly, crisply, the second smoothly ; 
and thére should be no accé/. or rail. Many 
like instances must be thought out by each 
student for himself. The golden rule is not to 
rest satisfied until every passage is played so 
as to mean something to your inner self. 

All I have said refers to detail. But it must 
not be forgotten that each section of this rondo 
has a relation to the other sections. You may 
play each section perfectly, feeling the emotion 
expressed ; and yet, for want of an accurate 
sense of the emotional sequence, your rendering 
of the rondo may be, on the whole, “ patchy.” 

The dominant feeling throughout is good- 
humoured melancholy. At bar 11 it becomes 
more passionate, and at bar 25 we get an ex- 
pression of the sweetest rapturous exaltation in 

one of the loveliest passages ever written. Then 
the moods sink down to the original feeling 
(bar 43) and still lower in the minor section ; 

but even here tones of playful good-humour are 

heard amidst those of passionate plaint. Smiles 

are always breaking through, and at bar 70, with 

a sigh, Beethoven gives up the attempt to be 

moody. He plays restlessly with his different 

themes awhile, but with the resumption of the 

major key the original feeling is completely. re- 

stored. There is almost intolerable longing at 

bars 103-4-5 ; but that, too, is merely momentary. 

The mood becomes more and more triumphant ; 


and after a last attempt to grumble, the, com- 
There is no| poser laughs in spite of himself, and ends 
abruptly with the conventional cadence. 


It will be seen, then, that there must be no 





tearing one’s soul into. fiddle-strings—restraint 
is needed. The young pianist’s difficulty will 
be twofold: first, to avoid weakness on the one 
hand, and, on the other, not to become so excited 
that recovery of a dignified demeanour is im- - 
possible ; secondly, by carefully /2/¢-out varia- 
tions in tone-volume and pace, to bind the 
various sections together into a complete whole, 
special attention being given to the transition 











mounted these preliminary technical difficulties, 





passages. 
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CHOPIN’S NOCTURNE. 
I have space only for a single paragraph on 
this. The points to be first studied are the 
various bravura passages and ornaments. The 
fingering for these must be known by heart. 
Then the student must aim at singing the 
melody on the piano, at getting absolute inde- 
pendence of all strict time whilst keeping the 
rhythm and swing well-marked ; and, last, at 
giving Chopin’s long crescendos or diminuendos 
without on the one hand exaggeration, or on 
the other degenerating into tameness. The 
hymn-like section, the middle, requires hard 
work ; absolute -/egafo playing is wanted, and 
the tone must be suggestive of strings rather 
than of the organ. Any “tootling” is out of 
place, and will sound poor and fiat. 


Mk. Cross’s SCHERZO. 

This scherzo is in character suggestive of a 
minuet. The first two lines are the most 
difficult. The octaves must be smoothly played, 
using the third and even second finger. The 
left hand must be extremely Joose, or the tone 
will be harsh and wiry. In the trio aim at 
bringing out the melody in the bass. The 
various arpeggio passages must be studied 
separately, and played repeatedly until absolute 
smoothness and continuity is attained. 


Miss JANOTHA’S MAZURKA. 


This Mazurka was specially written for the 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC, and is one of the most 
effective bits of modern pianoforte music I 
know. A mazurka is the most difficult to play 
of all the dance rhythms. Where and how to 
put those unscientific, accents, those variations 
of tempo ; how, in fact, never to play a single bar 
in strict time, and yet retain the unmistakable 
rhythm—these are problems which very few 
pianists work out satisfactorily. In fact, it is 
my belief that only a nation which dances the 
mazurka can play it—that is to say, the only 
people who can play it are the Poles. As the 
only Poles who come to England now are Jews, 
we must do the best we can for ourselves. In 
studying this particular piece there are not 
many special difficulties to overcome. The 
fingering throughout must be fixed on, and 
such passages as those on lines four and five, 
page 3, mastered. The opening should be played 
quietly, but dash off into the mazurka with all 
the gaiety, don’t-care-a-hangness, passion and 
vigour of which you are capable. Note how 
the feeling changes almost at every bar—for 
that is the essential characteristic of this kind 
of music—and try to express the different sorts 
of feeling without forgetting the swinging rhythm 
of the mazurka. In that way you will get as 
near an imitation of true mazurka playing as 
the Teutonic mind is capable of. The middle 
section—in F—is sad and wayward, breaking 
out into passion near the end: this must be 
well brought out, and the most should be made 
of the abrupt ending. 


O_o 
enema 


At a festival to be held in York Minster on 
July 6, will be produced a new sacred cantata, 
**Manna,” the Biblical words selected by the Rev. 
J. Powell Metcalfe, the music by Dr, John Naylor. 
The subject, as may be assumed, is the miraculous 
gift of food to the Israelites in the wilderness. 
This the composer deals with in a style which, 
though old-fashioned, is solid, grave, and appropriate 
to the use of the cantata as a church piece. Dr. 
Naylor does not allow us to forget that he is an 
ecclesiastical musician. His airs show restraint, and 
his choruses are marked by the contrapuntal device 
to be -expected from a learned doctor. I have no 


doubt that the effect of the work, when heard under 
the conditions of a church festival, will be recognised 
as thoroughly suitable. 
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“AMY ROBSART.” | 
somenes 20) 2 otemtes 
S yet Mr. De Lara’s achievements are 
before him. The sympathetic in- 
terest at present taken in him is not 
the result of any great work he has 
composed, but arises from his having forsaken 
the flowery path of drawing-room song-writer 
for the thorny one of serious opera. In this 
money-grubbing time it is surely a sufficient 
earnest of a man’s enthusiasm for genuine art 
if he forsakes a life of ease, of society adulation, 
of thousands per annum, for one of incessant 
labour and worry, of small praise and large 
blame, of an income varying between zero and 
(at best) some hundreds a year!) That Mr. De 
Lara should so renounce the world, the flesh, 
and the devil is to me an assurance that he will 
in the long run achieve something in art that 
will live. Such a work “The Light of Asia” 
was not. Composed first as a cantata and 
dished up at M. Maurel’s suggestion as an 
opera, there was an element of dissatisfaction 
in it. The choruses, designed with a view to 
concert-performance, were somehow ineffective, 
and besides that, Mr. De Lara had not thrown 
off the luxurious drawing-room trick—his themes 
lacked grit. Still, there was an oriental atmo- 
sphere in some .parts of the work that was 
distinctly new, and I shall not be surprised if, 
in his later years, he returns to the subject, and 
commencing afresh with a new libretto, fully 
expresses what he has in part failed to express 
in his “first shot.” 

“The Light of Asia” was sufficiently suc- 
cessful to make Sir Augustus Harris tell Mr. 
De Lara to try again at another subject. Ac- 
cordingly the story of Kenilworth was taken and 
modified to suit operatic needs ; and I propose 
now to give some account of the way in which 
Mr. De Lara and his librettist have treated it. 
But I must say at the outset that though the 
composer has played part of the music .to me 1 
do not propose to give any criticism until the 
opera is produced—which will probably not be 
until the end of June or beginning of July. Nor, 
of course, will it be fair to give any musical 
quotations. 

Everyone knows the story of “ Kenilworth” : 
how the Earl of Leicester secretly marries Amy 
Robsart and thus finds himself in an awkward 


him; how Varney alternately threatens and 
flatters the rather weak Earl into allowing Amy 
to pass as his (Varney’s) wife; and how an 
accidentally delayed letter exposes Varney’s 
villainy, and results in the career of Amy and 
Varney, besides the book, coming to an end. 
Mr. De Lara has made Leicester a good sort 
of soul placed amidst temptations too strong for 
nim, On the one hand, he is ambitious, and it 
is by appealing to his ambition Varney seeks to 
pull him from the path of virtue; on the other, 
he has an affectionate nature, loves Amy Rob- 
sart, and she all along tries to make him do 
the straight thing. So that Varney and Amy 
symbolise the two forces that pull different ways 
and make his life miserable. “How happy 
could he be witl either!” But like most divided 
natures Leicester is weak ; at any rate, he lacks 
strength to throw over either the good or the 
bad influence. He is by no means an angel, 
nor will he cast in his lot and become, like 
Varney, a thorough-bred devil. For Varney 
is devil to. the backbone ; he: is Leicester's 





Mephistopheles—though without the subtle in- 


place when good Queen Bess wants to marry | 





genuity of Faust’s companion. Still, the fact 
that he is whole-hearted and is not afraid of 
taking a.line of his own gives him immense 
power ; hence he is the deus ex machind of the 
piece, As for Amy, she is. Scott’s Amy with a 
difference—not. so_ petulant, prettily self-as- 
sertive as her prototype and namesake, but more 
thoroughly the loving woman, and, like Varney, 
not afraid to take her own line—though there 
is a difference there, too! Neither Queen 
Elizabeth nor Sussex are important characters. 
Tressilian, however, as will be seen, has a big 
share in the proceedings. 

In fact, the first scene opens with him and 
Lambourn coming off the wall of Cumnor Hall 
gardens, Lambourn, a good-natured black- 
guard who has, for aconsideration, helped 
Tressilian to find his way, at once says that 
he has done his part, and goes off in search of 
the cook or servant-girl. Amy, who, as in the 
original, is supposed to be kept here in a sort 
of half-imprisonment, presently enters under 
the impression that her husband, the Earl of 
Leicester, has arrived, and is painfully disap- 
pointed to find merely her former lover Tres- 
silian. He tells her of family trouble at home, 
of her father’s continued illness and melancholy, 
and endeavours to persuade her to come with 
him. “Not now,” she says, “but later.” “If 
you won’t come willingly now,” says Tressilian, 
“Pil take you by force”; and accordingly he is 
dragging her off when Varney comes in. This 
is a great nuisance for Tressilian, who has to 
drop Amy and fight the new-comer. Still, he 
gets the best of it; in fact, Varney is about to 
undergo the inconvenient and uncomfortable 
operation of having his throat cut when Lam- 
bourn, who has presumably failed to find cook 
or housemaid, rushes in, and, remarking that 
this piece of business was not included in his 
day’s work, seizes Tressilian until Varney has 
time to pick up the sword which had been 
knocked from his hand. Tressilian, finding 
there are two against him, goes off, swearing to 
complete the interrupted business on a future 
day. That does not in the least disturb Varney. 
Probably a good many people want to cut his 
throat, and he doesn’t mind one more. 

The next scene is a big love-duet between 
Leicester and Amy, but this I have not space 
to describe in detail. I need only mention that 
Amy wants to be taken to court and be made 
my lady and much of, and that Leicester puts 
her off, saying there are at present obstacles in 
the way. Varney of course wants to be rid of 
Amy altogether, and takes the first opportunity 
to tell her that she is the only obstacle to 
Leicester marrying Queen Elizabeth. Amy 
thereupon summons Tressilian, makes him 
swear to serve her faithfully in all things, and 
then says: ‘Take me from here.” “To where— 
to your home?” answers Tressilian. 
Kenilworth !” says Amy, and the curtain falls, 
It isat Kenilworth the Queen and Leicester are 
to meet, and Amy has determined to throw her- 
self upon the mercy of the former and recover 
her honourable name. For since she left her 
father’s home it has been supposed she has 
been living as Varney’s or some other man’s 
mistress. 

The next act opens at Kenilworth. Elizabeth, 
in a seat of state, declares that relations be 
tween Sussex and Leicester are not all thé 
could be desired, that their followers are 0 
constant danger of coming into collision, a 
that she, Bess, won’t stand it any longer. She 
commands them to shake hands, They look 
moodily at one another. “ Sussex,” she says in 
strident, commanding tones, “] entreat you,” 
and, in sweet, perouasive accents, “ Leiceste 
1 command you.” 
and there is to be general reconciliation atd 
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falling on one another's necks and kissing, when 
a voice is heard’: “ Justice ! justice !” and Amy 
comes to the throne and falls at the Queen’s 
feet. Elizabeth asks what ails her, and she 
begins to tell her story: she has been lured 
from her home, and is married to a man who 
not only refuses to acknowledge her as his 
wife, but is about to marry another woman. 
Gradually the Queen’s indignation.rises. “Who 
is the man? for he shall die! Were he you, 
Sussex, or even you, my. Lord Leicester, he 
shall die!” Poor Amy is in a tight place. Sh 


wants to be acknowledged as Leicester's wife, 
not his widow. The court waits in suspense 
But her passionate 
appeal for justice, her description of the suffer-| the end of the tale. 
ings she has undergone, produce an unexpected 
Leicester’s nature is worked upon to 
such an extent that he comes forward to confess 


while she stands silent. 


result. 


thrown away his prospects because of this 
wretched woman? He rages, and behold! 
enter Tressilian. Thetwo fight, and Tressilian 
is down in a moment and the Earl’s sword at 
his throat. “Confess your crime!” says the 
Earl. “Confess what crime?” answers Tres- 
silian ; “but never shall I confess anything to 
the seducer of Amy Robsart!” “Seducer! her 
lawful husband !” thunders Leicester; and as he 
best can in such an inconvenient position, Tres- 
silian explains that Varney has “done” them 


e| both. They are arranging matters whe 


his guilt. After beating about the bush for a| another, but leave him a ruined and a hopeles 
moment, he is just going to blurt it out, is} man. 


saying, ‘‘ The guilty man,” when his Mephisto- 
pheles steps forward and concludes the sen- 
Mephistopheles 
has been standing near Amy, repeating: “If 
you speak he shall die”; and, certain that he 
has subjugated her, he now takes the bold step. 
“Yes,” he repeats, “this is my wife; she is 
“Ts this true?” de- 


tence, “fis Richard Varney !” 


demented, poor thing !” 
mands the Queen. Varney looks at Amy, then 
at Leicester. 
true”; and Varney gets leave to remove her. 
Leicester ?—the sudden removal of the prospect 
of having his head immediately amputated is 
too much for him, and he countenances, par- 
ticipates in his familiar’s ingenious rascality. 
The act closes with an elaborately constructed 
finale, during which Varney still more terrorises 
poor Amy by bellowing into her ear at intervals: 
“He shall die!” Either. at the beginning or 
the end of the act there is a short “masque,” 
as described in “ Kenilworth,” but Mr. De Lara 
tells me this is of no very great importance. 

At the beginning of thé next act we have a 
big scene between Leicester and Amy. Leicester 
is determined to give up ambition altogether ; 
love has conquered, and for love’s sake he 
intends to fly with Amy to Cumnor Hall and 
defy the wrath of Elizabeth. To his intense 
surprise Amy will have none of him; not that 
she does not love him, she says, but that she 
may not stand between him and the realisation 
of his hopes. But Leicester insists, and Amy is 
packed off to Cumnor ; Leicester is to follow 
immediately. The change from this scene to 
Cumnor Hall is a quick one. Varney and Lam- 
bourn are in conference. Varney points to the 
room where he has confined Amy, and tells 
Lambourn that if the imprisoned bird could 
have its neck wrung Leicester would be king, 
Varney an earl, and plain Mike would become 
Baron Lambourn. Plain Mike likes the idea. 
Doesn’t see, however, how it can be done ; but 
Varney points out that the floor outside Amy’s 
door is a movable platform held in place bya 
bolt ; if the bolt is removed and Any sets foot 
on it, down she goes, goodness knows how many 


Amy at once answers, “It. is 
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elsewhere 


days, I interviewed him on the spot. 


are you leaving us at all?” 

In his characteristic manner Mr. Bolton 
responded : 

“Several reasons. Not at all well. lately. 
Doctors say, ‘take sea-voyage.’ Not rich, can- 
not afford sea-voyage—heavy expense and lose 
all my pupils—busy man. 
busy town, give lessons there —partly repay me. 
See?” 

And he makes his point by digging me in the 
chest with his forefinger. 

“I see,” I said. “ How do you propose to go, 
and do you intend to stay long ?” 

“Sailing ship. One sails in short time ; suits 
me first-rate. As to how long I'll stay—can’t 
say. If climate is good may take a good spell 
there !” 
“The MAGAZINE OF Music is read in Cape 
Town,” I continued. “ Don’t you think it would 
be a good idea to refresh our readers’ minds as 
to who you are and the position you have held 
and now hold in the operatic world ?” 

“Capital idea. Let me see. Went to the 
Royal Academy of Music in’51. Examined by 
Cipriani Potter; placed under Crivelli, Jewson, 
Charles Lucas and Maggioni. Worked hard 
there for three years. In ’54 went tostudy with 








hundred fathoms, and plain Mike becomes, etc. ! 
Mike scratches his head. “ That’s murder,” he 
says. “Murder? No! Accident!” retorts 
Varney ; and Mike, who ‘is, after all, a mere 
good-natured blackguard and cut-throat and 
bears no one malice, is at last persuaded that, 
if Amy happens to step’on the movable floor 
when the bolt is away, it will be “accident,” for 
which he goes off to make preparations. Varney 
has other strings to his bow, and he needs 
them. He has sent for Tressilian, and when 
Presently Leicester rushes in and demands 
Amy, he “confesses” that Amy is false and has 
been in the habit of receiving visits from her 


him sang, in opera, in Portugal, Spain, then 
London — under Mapleson — Italy, and after 
that Russia for five years. Sang Faust with 
Campanini in London. When Hermann Goetz's 
‘Taming of the Shrew’ was produced at Drury 
Lane I took Petruchio. Was with Carl Rosa four 
seasons, first English Toreador in ‘Carmen.’ 
So on.” 
“And now?” I asked. 

“Now Ido not often sing—much occupied 
with teaching at my own studio, Grosvenor 
Road, and at London Academy of Music.” 

I cannot do justice to Mr. Bolton’s manner. 
He does not speak in jerks, but seldom drags in 





Leicester is furious. 


Has:‘he! the first personal pronoun, the omission of 


which, in print, gives a jerky effect. I may say 
that Mr, Bolton is extremely populas, not only 
‘with ‘his \pupil8, but with his friends ; even the 
| best of the latter have nothing to say against 
him. His concert on May 8 was, I believe, a 
Success and favourably noticed by the whole 
London Press. The following criticism appeared 
in the Standard, on May 9: .- 

“ A considerable audience attended the con- 
cert given yesterday afternoon in St. George’s 
Hall by Mr. Walter Bolton, the esteemed bari- 


Varney’s schemes suddenly produce their last | for the Colonies. t 
result: Amy steps on to the landing and dis-|the lamented Hermann Goetz’s masterpiece, 


appears, and the thud and scream following tell | ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ that Mr. Bolton 
I forget what comes of| first came under prominent notice, his imper- 


Varney. Probably someone inserts a dagger : 
into his bosom. So Amy and Varney, love and | tion alike for its vocal excellence and dramatic 
ambition, pull at Leicester: they destroy one/ vigour. Subsequently he became a member of 


tends taking a trip as far as Cape) Meister Glee Singers. J 
Town—not by any means an ordinary bank- efforts on occasions of this nature is not re- 


holiday excursion. A few days since Mr. Bolton | quired, but the audience appeared to be well 
happened to call here, and, knowing it would satisfied with the entertainment, which, it should 


interest readers to hear something of his early | be added, was not unduly prolonged.” 


‘In the first place, Mr. Bolton,” I said, “ why 


Capital idea! go to | 


Lamperti, in Milan, and when I finished with | 


n| tone artist, who is about to leave this country 
It was in the production of 


sonation of Petruchio winning general admira- 


s| the Carl Rosa Company, and played the most 
important baritone parts in amanner that called 
forth much praise. His share in yesterday's 
entertainment was modest, being limited to the 
Toreador’s song from ‘Carmen,’ in which he 
used to gain great applause in performances. of 
the opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre and else- 
where, and. ‘Largo al factotum,’ from ‘II 
Barbiere.” But he received able assistance from 
a number of artists, among whom were Miss 








in The MAGAZINE of| ward Lely, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Eugene Oudin, 


Y readers will see an announcement | Lucile Hill, Madame Clara Samuell, Mr. Dur- 
Iv Music that Mr. Walter Bolton in-| Signor Guetary, Signor Tito Mattei, and the 


Criticism of individual 
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BOUT twelve months ago the firm Of 
Methven, Simpson and Co. an- 
nounced that, with a view to encour- 
aging British composers, they would 
give a prize of £100 for the best cantata, £25 
for the best set of twelve two-part songs, £10 
for the best song, and a similar prize for the 
best waltz. . The competition was to be open to 
British musicians, who were asked to send in 
their compositions under a nom de plume, with 
a sealed envelope containing their real names 
and addresses, which would be opened after the 
judges had made their awards upon the merits 
of the compositions submitted to them. The 
results of the competition are now announced. 
The prize of £100 offered for the beSt cantata 
has been awarded to “Orpheus,” a dramatic 
cantata for soli, chorus, and orchestra, submitted 
under the motto, “Res severa est verum Gau- 
dium,” and composed by F. J. Sawyer, Mus. 
Doc., Brighton. The prize of £25 offered for 
the best set of twelve two-part songs, for equal 
voices, has been awarded to “ Sylvan Whispers,” 
submitted under the nom de plume “ Quomodo,” 
and composed by Mr. Henry C. Nixon, London. 
The prize of £10 offered for the best song has 
been awarded to “ My Loved One, Sleep Secure,” 
submitted under the nom de piume “ Priscafides,” 
and composed by Mr. J. Christopher Marks, 
Cork. In the, waltz competition the prize has 
been withheld, as, after lengthened and careful 
consideration, the judges were of opinion that 
none of the waltzes submitted were of sufficient 
merit. The judges were :—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
Mr. Fred. Corder, Mr. Battison Haynes, Mr. 
Otto Schweizer, Mr. Carl Dreschler-Hamilton, 
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and Mr. James A. Moonie. 
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Foreign Notes. 


REGRET to learn that Herr Kiindworth has 
been compelled to resign the direction of his 
Conservatorium at Berlin, in consequence of 
ill health, and his successor will be Herr 

Hermann Genz, of Mayence, who proposes to 
amalgamate the institution with that of M. 
Scharwenka. 

* * 


On May 7, Johannes Brahms completed his 
sixtieth year, and the event was celebrated in Vienna 
by a special concert, in which all the principal 
societies in the Austrian capital took part. 


* * 


THE seventieth Lower Rhine Festival will be 
held this year at Diisseldorf. The three days’ per- 
formances will inclide Handel's ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
Berlioz's ‘‘ Faust,’ a Te Deum by Bruckner, Bect- 
hoven’s C minor Symphony, Brahms’s Symphony in 
E minor, a selection from Schumann’s ‘‘ Rheinwein- 
lied,” and the final scene from Wagner's “ Siegfried.” 

he conductor will be Herr Buths. 


* * * 


THE Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Scholarships, 
of which I gave some account two years ago, will be 
awarded next October. They are two in number, 
amounting to 1,500 marks each. The one is given 
to the most skilful performer, and the other to the 
best composer. There is no restriction as regards 
age, religion, or nationality, but the candidates must 
have been pupils of one of the musical institutions 
in Germany subventioned by the Government. 

* * _* 

THE figures relative to the performances at the 

Berlin Imperial Opera during 1892 are instructive. 


The theatre was open on 287 evenings, ninety-five 
of which were devoted to Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria 


' Rusticana” and ‘* L’Amico Fritz.” Wagner's works 


were played fifty-six times, aud Mozart’s thirty, while 
Weber was represented four times, and Gluck and 
Beethoven each on one occasion only. The question 
is being justifiably raised in Germany whether the 
passing tastes of the public should be so largely con- 
sulted at a heavily subventioned establishment. 


* # 
A sYMPHONY by Mr. Frederic Lamond is said to 


have been received with much applause at Meiningen | 


and also at Wiesbaden. 


* * 

HERR OkSTERLIN has just acquired for his Wagner 
museum at Vienna the pianoforte on which the 
master received his first lessons. The instrument 
was formerly the property of Theodor Weinlig, the 
Cantor of the Thomasschule at Leipzig, of whose 
method of teaching Wagner always spoke in terms 
of admiration. 


* * 

FRENCH opinion respecting Wagner and _ his 
artistic and musical ytheories is apparently under- 
going a complete change, for in Paris a lately issued 
translation of ** Parsifal,”” by Judith Gautier (with an 
engraving by Baudry and four autographs of the 
Bayreuth master) has met with great success. A 
book on ‘* Die Walkiire,” with explanatory and com- 
mentary notes, is about to be published there, edited 
by Charles Gjellerup. M. Albert Soubies, the 
musical critic of Ze Sor, has just written another 


volume entitled “ L'Opéra en une Page,” treating | 


of the musical performances between ‘‘ The Siege 
of Corinth” in 1826 and “La Walkyrie” of this 
year. M. Soubies was born in Paris in 1846, and is 
a lawyer. 


* * % 


From Bayreuth I learn that the festival pro- 
grammes next year will be limited to ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
(which will thus be given for the first time in the 
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has been postponed until the scheme of training new 
singers specially for the work is further advanced, 
* % 

GUSTAVE NADAUD, the successor of Béranger, 
and the most noted composer of popular ‘lyrics of 
his time, died April 28, at his residence in the Rue 
de Passy. Nadaud was born at Roubaix in the 
North, in 1820. His best known compositions are 





“Les Reines de Mabille,” ‘“‘Le Carnaval a 1’As- 
|semblée,” “La Garonne,” and especially ‘‘Les 
| Deux Gendarmes,” which caused the author to be 
| summoned before the Imperial Courts on a charge 
| of ridiculing the public forces. Nadaud was, how- 
| ever, exculpated, and was afterwards made a Knight 
‘of the Legion of Honour by the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third. By the terms of his will the deceased 
left various legacies to. musical societies, and en- 
| joined that he should be buried without ostentation 
in the Montmartre Cemetery, after a short religious 
service over his remains. 





| 
} 


| * * 


AFTER a long interval, M. Anton Rubinstein has 
| appeared as a composer on the stage of the Berlin 
| Opera House with two compositions, an opera of 
| one act, ‘‘ Amongst Robbers,” and a ballet, *‘ The 
| Vine.” Our Berlin Correspondent writes: “ Respect 
| for Rubinstein, who was present, made the audience 
| more lenient than usual as regards the opera, which, 
|save for a few interesting passages, is somewhat 
|mediocre. The applause which called the com- 
| poser three times before the curtain was meant for 


| the man and not for the music.” 
* * * 


News has been received from Padua of the sad 
death of the promising young Italian violinist Signora 
Torricelli, This young lady, who was a pupil of 
the Milan Conservatoire, came to London last year 
with very strong credentials; but before she could 
make any position here she was seized with influenza. 
She returned to her native land, but phthisis subse- 
| quently set in, and a few days since she died at the 
| age of twenty-five. She was married only two years 
| ago, and her husband, Signor Perito, survives her. 
| j * 
| Herr AuGusTE Horn, the composer, of Leipzig, 
| died last March, aged sixty-eight. He was born at 
| Fribourg, and was a pupil of Mendelssohn at Leipsic, 
| but he gained fame chiefly for his choral composi- 
tions, which were very popular with German choirs, 
and for his pianoforte transcriptions of the musical 
| classics. 








* * * 


Count Giciiucct, husband of the once famous 
| prima donna Clara Novello, died a few weeks since 
}at an advanced age. Clara Novello, who was born 
|in 1818, and was at one time distinguished as a 
| soprano in oratorio, and also had achieved an almost 
| European celebrity as an operatic artist, married 
| Count Gigliucci on Oct. 22, 1843, and then retired 
from the stage. She, however, afterwards returned 
‘to public life, and was quite the “star” of the 
Handel Festivals of 1857 and 1859. In’ the follow- 
ing year she again retired from the profession after 
a benefit at St. James’s Hall, and she has since 
resided with her husband in Italy. 
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HE Berlin musical season closes in the month 
of April. There are, however, some arrange- 
| ments being made iv have during May a 
| congress of musicians’ presenting - original 
| compositions under the direction of the composers. 
| The last Philharmonic Concert of the winter season 
| occurred March 27th, and was spoken of in the last 
/number. As this concert was the only one of the 
| series directed by Hans von Biilow, the learned 
| doctor favoured us with an extra concert, and it was 
for the benefit of the pension funds of the Berlin 
| Phitharmonic Orchestra. The programme consisted 











stronghold | of Wagnerism), “ Tannhauser,” and | entirely of Beethoven's works, and was as follows : 
** Parsifal.” The idea, if it ever were seriously en- | Overtare to ‘ Fidelio ” s Symphony No. §, C minor ; 
couraged, to perform ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen ” Symphony No.7, A major; Overture to ‘* Leonore,” 





No. 3. Ii is, perhaps, not.good taste for the younger 
generation to criticise a conductor of such standing 
as Biilow. Be it however said that his extravagant 
insertions of accellerandi and ritardandi, as well as 
disregard for many of Beethoven’s own directions, 
such as, for example, the arco at the close of the 
allegretto of the 7th symphony, gave some dissatis- 
faction. Biilow is announced as conductor of next 
year’s season of Philharmonic Concerts. 

Among the many other benefit concerts given 
during this month, the concert on April 22, in the 
Philharmonic, was amongst the most interesting, as 
Anton Rubinstein figured as attraction. He con- 
ducted three original compositions: Overture, ‘‘ Di- 
mitri Domskoi,” Aria from ‘‘ Die Kinder der Haide,” 
given in a splendid manner by Fraulein Jerebtzoff, 
and lastly the piano Concerto in G, the soloist being 
Fraulein Sophie Jakimowski, an extremely talented 
pupil of Rubinstein’s. The concert was an immense 
success, both artistically and financially. 

The Joachim Quartet gave at the Singakademie 
on April 12 the following quartets: Mozart, B flat, 
No. 9; Eugen d’Albert, E flat, Op. 11 (new); and 
the Beethoven E minor, Op. 59; No. 2. The attend. 
ance of many distinguished musicians showed that 
considerable interest was taken in the presentation 
of d’Albert’s new work. It is dedicated to Dr. 
Johannes Brahms, and distinctly shows the influence 
of that master. The second movement is a very 
original and charming sketch. There is much in the 
work that is praiseworthy, but it can hardly te 
stamped as a production of extraordinary merit. 

A series of sacred concerts has just been given at 
the Garrison Church by several unimportant singing 
societies. Joachim and a few other celebrities have 
given their assistance, and chief among the numbers 
on the programmes were some cantatas and other 
Church works of Bach. The announcement that 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” was to be performed awakened 
joy in the breast of the English-speaking student in 
Berlin, for it is seldom that one has the opportunity 
ta hear in Germany this masterpiece of Handel. 
But, alas! how soon was this joy turned into dis- 
appointment. From the noise in the church before, 
and also during the performance, one could easily 
see that the German lacks the religious sentiment to 
appreciate such simple beautiful music. As to the 
performance, the greatest ignorance was shown on 
the part of the director. The tempi were either 
much too fast or too slow, and the size of the chorus 
was hardly larger than the orchestra (the Philhar- 
monic) which ‘‘accompanied”! The chorus, ‘‘ For 
unto usa child is born,” was taken by the quartet ! 
The performance throughout was a parody. 

A matinée was given in the Duysen Hall by Herr 
Robert Gebler, a professor at the Hausmann Con- 
servatory, with a most interesting programme, con- 
sisting of numbers for the Janko piano keyboard as 
well as the ordinary pianoforte. Herr Gebler proved 
himself a clever performer, and a fine musical inter- 
preter. The Preeludium for Organ of Bach, arranged 
for the Janko: keyboard, was given with a sonority 
which was astounding, 

The concert of Clara Nittschalk (alto), Bernard 
Sinsheimer (violin), and Arthur Speed (piano) at the 
Singakademie, April 6, was well attended by an 
enthusiastic audience. Fraulein Nittschalk is well 
known in Berlin, having been many years before the 
public. She sang songs of Schubert, Jensen, Taubert, 
Franz, etc. The performances, however, were not 
everything one could wish. On the other hand, the 
numbers of Messrs. Sinsheimer and Speed were 
given with artistic finish. Mr. Sinsheimer, a young 
artist from New York, and lately a pupil of Professor 
Joachim, is the possessor of a warm tone and showy 
style. In the Romanza of Beethoven the wonder- 
fully soft but penetrating tone of his fine Stradivari 
was shown to exceptional advantage. Mr. Speed 
gave the “Eroica Variations,” and several Chopin 
numbers, proving himself to be an extremely fine 
interpreter of both classical and modern music. 
Mr. Speed, who is from London, will appear next 
season in his native city. 

At the Royal Opera House, Wagner’s “ Nibelungen 
Ring” has had two complete performances this month. 
The popularity of these works was’ shown by the 
great demand for tickets. The German is for ever 
striving to appreciate the beauty which is mysteri- 
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everything went well, and everybody enjoyed himself. 
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ously hidden, and it is certainly a question whether a 
large part of the audiences enjoy more, and are 
edified by the music of “Siegfried” and ‘ Gétterdim- 
merung,” or by the sandwiches and beer, which are 
served in very large quantities between acts. The 
artists who sang in the ‘‘ Ring” were of the fitst 
order, among them being Frau Sucher, Frau Herzog, 
Herrn Gudahus, Stammer and Krolop. Among the 
novelties announced for the opera next month is 
Verdi’s “ Falstaff,” which is to receive the exact | 
presentation given at the Scala, in Milan. } 

BEROLINENSIS. | 








Mudie in Hong-Kong. 
sare 30 See 
N Friday, April.7, the Smoking Concert Club 
gave the last concert of the season. During 
one of the intervals the chairman, Mr. J. S. 
Lapraik, presented Mr. John Murphy, 
bandmaster of the Shropshire Light Infantry, with a 
handsome ivory and gold baton, making the following 
graceful little speech : “I am. requested by the com- 
mittee and members of the club to present you with 
this baton for the very valuable services which you 
have rendered to this club since its commencement, 
and they thank you heartily for all the trouble you 
have taken in this matter, and they also thank the 
men under your command. The inscription on this 
baton is: ‘ Presented by the H.K. Smoking: Concert 
Club to Bandmaster John Murphy in recognition of 
his services rendered to this club. April, 1893.’” 

Mr. Murphy, in acknowledging the gift, said: 
“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this Smoking 
Concert Club, I beg to thank you very sincerely for 
this handsome present. I can assure you it has been 
a pleasure to me, as I dare say it has been to most of 
you, to come to these concerts, and: what little service 
I have rendered has: been more than handsomely 
recognised. I shall always keep this as a memento 
of the gratitude of Hong-Kong, and of the kindness 
with which the services of myself and my men have 
always been recognised. I thank you one and all, 
and I hope this is not the last concert I shall attend, 
and you may be sure that my services will always be 
given with hearty goodwill ” (loud applause). 

Dr. J. A. Lowson: ‘*I have also to add to the 
remarks of Mr. Lapraik that the committee desire to 
express their great thanks to Col. Ravenhill and the 
officers of the regiment for lending their band so 
frequently, and we can only hope for future favours” 
(applause). 

The programme included numbers from Sullivan, 
Gounod, Schumann, Bellini, besides a few composers 
who cannot be regarded as strictly classical. “But 
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EW concerts have been givermhere lately. On 
April 12, the Neuer Musikverein, one of the 








smaller choral societies, gave a very credit- 
able performance of Gade’s ‘* Erlkonigs-- 
tochter,” with pianoforte accompaniment. The 
soprano solos were taken by Friulein Heermann, who 
contributed four songs to the second part of the pro- 
gramme. This included also two violin solos, played: 
by Herr Koller, ‘‘ Schmitter Tod,” ‘and ‘““Die Wollust 
inden Mayen,” for chorus: by Brahms; Schumann’s 
“ Zigeunerleben,” and a charming chorus, “ Schnee- 
glockchen,” by Raff. - 
The third and last concert of the Frankfort Vocal 


Quartet took place April 17, the programme being as 
follows : 

Five vocal Quartets, Op. 51 Henschel 
Four Songs @ capella, Op 9 Dessoff 
Zigeuner Lieder, Op. 193... Brahms 


Herr Uzielli accompanied as usual, and played the 
following solos : weg) ts 


Toccata ee. ee Poet ee Hiller 
Sonetto de Petrarca’ oe + Liset 
Valses-Caprices Schubert-Lisst 


It seldom happens that a conductor can celebrate 
the fortieth year of his direction of ‘an orchestra. “Such 
was the case on May 4, when a fine performance of 
‘¢ Fidelio” was given in honour of Hert Goltermann’s 
fortieth year of connection with: the Opera-House 
orchestra. The conductor was greeted with great 
acclamation, and_at the close of the performance 
countless bouquets and wreaths were showered upon 
him, and he was recalled again and again till he satis- 
fied his friends by making a short speech. 

Signorina Prevosti—who, by the way, is said to be 
an Englishwoman by birth—visited Frankfort early in 
May, and had great success, singing at the Opera the 
parts of La Traviata, Lucia de Lammermoor, and 
Margarethe. 

The Opera programmes lately have been excep- 
tionally good. During one week were given ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” “ Rienzi,” and two 
performances of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Die Rantzau.” Frau 
Ende-Andriessen has been engaged as srima donna, 
so we may expect frequent performances of the Wagner 
operas in which. she excels. 
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AOUL KOCZALSKI was born at Warsaw 

on January 3, 1885, and at a very early age 

showed a pronounced inclination for the 

pianoforte. He received his first instruction 

from his mother, became later a pupil of Professor 

Gadomski of Warsaw, and in his fourth year made 

his first appearance in public in a charity concert in 

his native city. Since that time the little artist, who 

assiduously studies his art, has travelled through 

Poland, France (where he played at the Paris Exhi- 
bition), Russia, Germany, Austria, and the East. 

‘ * * * 

M. DiéMER, though absolutely unknown in this 
country, has a certain Parisian vogue. At the present 
moment the papers are being well supplied with 
anecdotes about him, most of which are entirely 
untrue, and none verified. For instance, we are told 
that M. Diémer has trained several ‘ well-known” 
pianists. Now, whenever a pianist becomes ‘ well- 
known,” his whole past history is trotted out, includ- 
ing of course the names of the teachers under whom 
he has studied. Have any of our readers heard 
M. Diémer mentioned as the teacher of any ‘‘ well- 
known ” pianist? Of course not; and it is significant 
that. no names of his pupils are given. M. Diémer 
is a short man with the usual. musician’s shock of 
hair. Generally his face is rather melancholy, but he 
possesses a grin of unusual dimensions. : 

* * * 

Mr. LuNDBERG is a Norwegian who has studied in 
Berlin and Paris. He was born in 1863, and is now 
on his first. visit to this country. In appearance he is 
not at all distinguished, but that did not prevent him 
from surveying. himself at considerable length in the 
big mirror at Steinway Hall. 

* % 

Miss MADELINE PAYNE is now in her thirteenth or 
fourteenth year. She was “discovered” by Professor 
Pauer, and studies the piano: under Mr. Baptiste 
Calkin at the Guildhall School. She is fond of 
‘* good.” music, under which head she is pleased to 
include Beethoven. It is not intended that Miss 
Payne shall frequently appear in public for some years. 
She does not pose as a prodigy, is quite unaffected, 
and sits quietly at the piano without any of the 
galvanic gestures which make the average modern 
pianist an eyesore. . 

* * 


Mr. Lopes is not a pianist, but a really remarkable 
baritone. He is just twenty-four years old; was born 
in Islington, and has studied only with Signor Denza 
at the London Academy of Music.’ 


* * * 


Neither is Miss Nora HASTINGS a pianist. She is 
one of the most accomplished dramatic reciters of the 





day. Though comparatively a new-comer among 


professional reciters, she has by her marked ability and 
conspicuous natural gifts already .won for herself a 
position of enviable populasity. . Possessed of a 
musical and resonant voice, a marvellous memory, 
and a quaint sense of humour, she adds to these great 
natural advantages the inestimable charm of a 
thoroughly well-trained and cultivated style and great 
dramatic power. A Londoner by birth, Miss Hastings 
was educated chiefly in France, where her. dramatic 
instincts found. constant expression in entertaining 
her school-fellows to such an extent that on her return 
to England nothing would satisfy her artistic desires 
but a preparation for a professional vocation, and she 
was. accordingly placed for a long course of training 
under the eminent tutorship of Miss Carlotta Leclerq, 
after which she became a‘ favoured pupil of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, the acknowledged head of English 
elocutiunists, with whom she has since made many 
successful appearances in public. During the last 
year Miss Hastings has given recitals in most of the 
great provincial towns, winning golden opinions wher- 
ever she has been heard. Her r¢pertoire, comprising 
over 300 dramatic, poetical, and humorous pieces, 
is of an altogether exceptional and superior char- 
acter; while her clear enunciation, her graceful 
gestures and great depth of feeling, invariably make 
her recitals genuinely successful, Not the least charm- 
ing of her répertoire are her numerous Christmas 
ghost stories, whith have all been specially written 
and arranged for her. They are of a highly original 
and varied character, some of them being most laugh- 
able and amusing, while others are strangely weird, 
and give in all cases good scope for her great dramatic 
powers, Miss Nora Hastings numbers among her 
ancestors Admiral Storr, whose bust is in Westminster 
Abbey, and Captain Booty Harvey, who was decorated 
by George III. for conspicuous bravery. 


* 


Mr. Davip BIsPHAM, an operatic and concert 
baritone destined to take the very highest place in the 
operatic and concert world, was born in America in 
1857. He took his degree at Haverford College in 
1876, and has, studied singing: with Vanucini in 
Florence, Lamperti in Milan, and Shakespeare in 
London. Afterwards he went on tour with Sims 
Reeves, whom he left, to make a reputation in “‘ La 
Basoche.” Probably Mr. Bispham was the only 
artist, except Miss Palliser, who increased his reputa- 
tion in last autumn’s series of German operas at Covent 
Garden. He is possessed of considerable private 
means, and derives a large income from his concert 
engagements, but his ambition is. opera, in which he 
is bound sooner or later to become a force to be 
reckoned with. 


* * * 
Mr. GRIFFITH gave his last flute recital of the season 
on May 30, too late for us to notice it. His pro- 


gramme, however, was of remarkable interest, includ- 
ing a sonata by Bach for pianoforte, flute, and violin. 





Music in Gfasgow. 
——-0:— 
HE Glasgow Quartet gave their last concert of 
the series on April 25, in the Queen’s 
Rooms. The programme comprised three 
string quartets by Beethoven, viz., F minor, 
F major, and C sharp minor. This task tried to the 
utmost the capabilities of the players, and they came 
out of it with honours; notwithstanding the stiff 
nature of the programmes submitted,-and the small 
attendance, there is every probability of the concerts 
being resumed next winter. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company commenced a run 
of twelve nights on the 24th, and had crowded houses 
each time, the most popular being the “ Mascagni 
nights,” and ‘‘ Tannhauser,” the latter being given 
with augmented.band and chorus.. The rumour is 


six weeks, ‘ 
concert in their own halt on April 11. The 


programme was. mostly. orchestral, the cespective 
teachers and pupils forming the orchestra ; they played 





Haydn's ‘ Surprise” Symphony; Minuet for strings, 


that at the next visit the: season. will be extended to. 
The Athenzeum School of Music gave their monthly 
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’ called. As the programme was not too long, several 
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Boccherini; overture, “Son and Stranger,” Mendels- 
sohn, atid several solos, vocal and otherwise, were 
contributed. Mr. Macbeth, the principal of the 
college, conducted. 

It is now definitely settled that Mr. Geo. Henschel 
will conduct the first season of the Scottish Orchestra, 
commencing at the end of October till May following. 
The engagement, we hear, is not to interfere with his 
London Symphony Concerts, which will be under his 
direction also, but naturally some of the schemes will 
suffer from want of rehearsal ; but sous verrons. 
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N the 13th April a very enjoyable little con- 

cert was given by Miss Augusta Foster, 
L.R.A.M. The selection of music was not 
pretentious, but showed a desire to please a 

variety of tastes. The gems of the evening were: 
1, the Allegro Energico from Mendelssohn’s Trio, 
No. 1, in C minor, for pianoforte, violin and ’cello; 
2, Beethoven’s lovely little song, “My faithfu’ 
Johnnie,” with violin and ‘cello obbligato ; and 3, one 
of Schumann’s violin *‘ Traiimerein,” followed by a 
““Caprice” (Noel Johnson). The instrumentalists 
were Miss A. Foster, Miss Jeanne Levine, and Mr. 
Herbert Walenn, and the vocalist Miss Girtin- 
Barnard, who sang with admirable expression, 
though her beautiful contralto voice was occasionally 





The Ariel song (Shakespeare Cantata) Dr. Watson. 
Willow song (“ Othello”)... ... Old English. 
Finale to the Shakespeare Cantata .... Dr. Watson. 

Mr. John. Harwood: also contributed a recitation 
from .*‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 


* * # 
The second concert by pupils of the Manchester 
School of Music was given in the Association Hall on 
Wednesday, May 3. The audience was a large one, 
and great interest was manifested in the efforts of the 
pupils. The programme had been capitally arranged, 
and the result was a most enjoyable and diversified 
concert. The students, both vocal and instrumental, 
exhibited marked progress in their studies, which 
reflected the highest commendation on their in- 
structors. : 
* * * 








The principal of the School of Music offers no 
fewer than eleven free scholarships (to be competed 
for in September), each tenable for one year, open to 
all-comers. The aggregate value of the scholarships is 
over £100. The music for the pianoforte £8 8s. 
scholarship is published with the present issue of the 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 


* * * 

It is pleasing to note that lovers of an artistic and 
refined entertainment are to have an opportunity 
within the next few days of hearing the famous 
Tulloch family. These clever young people have 
been accorded the highest possible praise by a 
unanimous London press, and there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the programmes which are to be sub- 








affected by a bad cold. Miss Foster’s playing 
throughout the evening was brilliant and graceful, and 
Mr..H. Walenn was deservedly applauded and re- 


“encores” were given. Miss Girtin-Barnard also 
gave a difficult but very effective song by Goring 
Thomas, ‘‘ A Summer Night.” Mr. James Blackney 
sung Pinsuti’s “Bedouin Love Song,” ‘‘ Ho, Jolly 
Jenkin,” and, as an encore, ‘‘ Father O'Flynn ” ; and 
Mr. Kirwen Jones ‘‘The Lovers’ Lullaby” (F. 
Leoni), and “The Stars of Normandie” (Stephen 
Adams). He also took part in a duet with Miss 
Girtin-Barnard by Randegger, ‘‘ Mille Volte.” Miss 
Foster played Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 53, ‘* Au- 
tomne” by Chaminade, and Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Taran- 
telle.” The successful performance of the music 
chosen was evinced by the attention and appreciation 
of a very intelligent audience. 








Mudie in Manchester. 
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HE annual meeting of the Atheneum Musical 

Society was held on Monday, May 1, when 

the chair was occupied by the president, 

Mr. W. H. Fogg. Mr. Saul, the secretary, 

in presenting his report, congratulated the society on 

its largely-increased membership, and the great in- 

terest taken in the rehearsals, under the direction of 

Ir. Henry Watson. During the season just ended 

the society have given Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of 

Praise,” selections from Planquette’s opera, ‘‘ Les 

Cloches de Corneville,” and a revival of Sir Michael 

Costa’s oratorio “ Eli.” All the concerts were well 
attended, and gave general satisfaction, 


* # 


Shakespeare's birthday was celebrated on April 22 
by the 1’ *mbers of the Arts Club, under the presi- 
dency o. Mr. J. H. Nodal. There was a large 
gathering, and during the evening the following 
selection of Shakespearian songs and choruses was 
given by the members of the Manchester Vocal 
Society, under the direction of Dr. Henry Watson : 


Opening Chorus of the Shakespeare 


Cantata... ay: of a 
* Dance of the Elves” (** Midsummer 








Dr, Watson. 


Nights’ Dream ”) Heller... .. Mendelssohn. 
‘* Blow, blow, thou winter wind ” (“ As 

You Like It” _ ... oi .. J. Sargent, 
“The cloud-capt towers” (“Tempest”) ..._ Stevens. 
** Where the bee sucks” (“ Tempest ") ioe 
“ Foresters, sound ” (“ As You Like It”) ... Bishop. 





Bishop. 


* What shall he have ” (“ As You Like It”) 


mitted at the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall are most 


promising, both musically and artistically. 
W. K. M. 
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HE two concerts announced by the Bristol 
Choral Society for April 14 and 15 presented 
great attractions, and drew audiences which 
were thoroughly appreciative, though nu- 

merically not so strong as could have been wished. 

The programme of the evening concert on the 14th 
consisted of Dr. Parry’s ‘* L’Allegro,” and Sullivan's 
‘*Golden Legend,” the first-named work having the 
additional attraction of being conducted by the 
talented composer. Choir and band together num- 
bered nearly 600, and the principal vocalists were 
selected with a view to the highest justice being done 
to the works in hand ; and with Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills there was no reason to complain. Three of 
these were familiar figures at Bristol concerts, while 
Miss Butt was naturally specially welcome as being a 
native of our city and the holder of the Bristol 
scholarship at the Royal College of Music. ‘That she 
is working with diligence and success was amply 
shown, and Bristolians may look forward to her taking 
a high place in the ranks of contralto singers in future 
years. Her fine voice will fully repay sustained cultiva- 
tion, and the teaching she is receiving, combined with 
study on her own part, will do all that is needed to 
make her a thoroughly competent musician. 

Of the choir it is easy to speak in high terms of 
praise. Under the systematic training of Mr. George 
Riseley, they have attained a pitch of excellence 
seldom reached by so large and mixed a body. The 
balance was very fairly good, though the inner parts 
could have been strengthened with advantage, The 
tone of the sopranos was particularly bright, and that 
of the altos full, while the tenors worked heartily, 
vigorously supported by the fine tone of the basses. © 

Dr. Parry's clever composition had" evidently re- 
ceived most careful study, and the result was very 
satisfactory, the composer expressing himself highly 
gratified with the performance. Concerning Sulli- 
van’s work, it is necessary to say but little, for its 
rendering was so finished that but, Jittle room was 
left for criticism, the singing of the unaccompanied 
number, ‘‘O Gladsome Light,” in particular, being 
quite a remarkable achievement of choral singing ; 
the phrasing was crisp, every word distinct, and the 


fectly maintained throughout, The band also deserve 
special commendation for their admirable work ; the 
vivid. orchestral colouring was realised to an unusual 
extent, and only once or twice did the accompani- 
ment prove too strong for the singers, Mr. Carring- 
ton led} as usual, and certainly band, chorus, and 
soloists all combined in producing an undoubted 
musical sugcess, which reflected great credit on the 
energetic conductor, 

In the “Elijah” the Choral Society were on 
familiar ground, which was apparent from the ease 
and freedom with which they sang. At the same 
time, the performance was not a faultless one, several 
of the leads being noticeably weak and uncertain. 
But nothing was lacking in vigour and spirit, and the 
Baal choruses were magnificent, whilst some of the 
quieter numbers, such as ‘‘ Blessed are the men” and 
‘* He watching over Israel,” were marked by great 
refinement, though exception might be taken to the 
unusually quick time at which the latter was sung. 
The overture was beautifully played, and the band 
showed throughout that they were fully equal to their 
arduous task. The principals were the same as on 
the previous evening, and discharged their duties 
worthily, Mr. Lloyd being as successful as ever in the 
tenor music, and Mr. Watkin Mills doing very much 
indeed to supply the blank which is always felt in 
the absence of Mr. Santley, with whom the part of 
“Elijah” is almost identified. In conclusion Mr. 
George Riseley may be heartily ‘congratulated on so 
brilliant a result of several months uncéasing and 
anxious work. 

Miss Verne, who as Mathilde Wurm delighted a 





Bristol audience by her excellent playing of Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor Concerto at one of the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts upwards of a year ago, gave a most enjoy- 
able pianoforte recital at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, 
on April 19th, when she considerably deepened the 
impression already made. The programme was a 
fairly representative one, and showed Miss Verne to 
be a true artist, versed in the ways of the great 
masters and a worthy disciple of Madame Schumann- 
Miss Fillunger, who rightly enjoys a good reputation 
as a vocalist, gave a selection of classical songs, which 
were much enjoyed. 
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AST month a number of copies of the 
MAGAZINE were sent out with the por- 
FFP trait of Mr. Louis Ries instead of Dr. 
Hopkins. . The latter is included with 
the present issue. There is no school-song this 
month, Miss Janotha’s Mazurka and the Man- 
chester school pieces occupying all the available 
space. 
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HESE societies gave a complimentary concert 
to their conductor, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, 
on Wednesday evening, May 17, at St. 
James's Hall, and a very bright and unique 

affair it was. A special train conveyed the Streatham 

contingent of choir and friends to Victoria, and cabs 
and omnibuses were in great request to take them on 
tothe Hall. The balconies, gallery, and area were’ 
soon well filled, but the stalls showed that many who 
would have been there were absent at the: Imperial 

Institute, and: other attractions of the same evening. | 

The choir numbered about 180, and the orchestra 

another 70. When the well-known kindly face of 

Mr. Walter Macfarren appeared from the ante-room 

the cheering was very hearty.’ His part in the 

evéning’s performances was the conductoring of Sir 

George Macfarren’s overture to “ Don Quixote,” and 

the new Concertstiick of Mr. Stewart Macpherson, 

which he had studied bar by bar, and conducted from 





light and shade clearly defined, the pitch being per- 


memory. This latter work is very interesting, an¢ 
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gives large, pepe mee or. the pianist to distinguish 
himself, a& the ¢onposer-conductor-pianist did thet 
night. An analysis of the work was given in last 
month’s MAGAZINE. Thechoir gave two works : “The 
Spinning Chorus,” from, Wagner's “Flying Dutch- 
man,” and Dr. Bridge’s ‘‘Inchcape Rock.” This 
last was sung with great spirit and admirable effect, 
bringing out all its freshness and dramatic power. 
Dr. Bridge conducted in. person. . Another ‘novelty 
was Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Highland Ballad” 
for violin’ solo and orchestra. Why éallad, is a 
problem. A ballad without a story seems a contra- 
diction in terms. ~ Mr. Wessely was the soloist, and 
he, Dr. Mackenzie, and the work in question received 
much applause. The gem of the evening in orchestral 
music was Schubert’s lovely unfinished Eighth Sym- 
phony, full of pathos and form, as well as power. 
The solo vocalists were Mrs. Helen Trust and Mr. 
Santley. Mrs. Trust delighted the audience by her 
graceful rendering of Giordani’s ‘‘ Lovely Virgins ” 
—which she ‘kindly repeated by desire after the 
interval — and Chaminade’s “ Ritournelle.” Her 
purity of intonation and beautiful pianissimo are a 
real treat in these days of mannerisms and vibrato. 
Mr. Santley gave two songs by Ellen Wright, and 
one by “Ralph Betterton,” and in response to the 
enthusiastic recalls evoked by the latter he gave us 
“ Anthea,” himself turning the page for the accom- 
panist, who has such hard work to keep pace with 
him in that favourite piece of fervid declamation.. Mr. 
Macpherson conducted a beautiful Notturno for 
orchestra of his own composition, having for motive 
Shakespeare’s lovely words : 

“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank, 

Here let us.sit, and let the sounds of music.creep in 

our ears,” ete. 

The pleasures of the evening were only disturbed, 
for some, by the too well-known draughts of St. 
James’s Hall. We were among the sufferers, and 
witnessed the discomfiture of ladies in evening dress, 
who, after piteous and indignant glances above, 
beneath, around, at ‘length decamped in search of 
places sheltered. from the blast. Outside the air was 
mild, but in certain parts of the interior many colds 
must have been caught that night. Is there no 


remedy for this? 
M. S. . 





Sims Reeves aro 
Santtey af Streatham. 


— 10 :— 


Y DEAR J.,—I had a treat last Thursday 
(May 11) at Streatham Town Hall, which 
recalled the musical feasts of long ago. 
Santley and Sims Reeves together, and in 
good voice too. I declare I would rather hear them,.:n 
the autumn and winter of their powers, than most of 
the modern singers—no vbrafo, no tricks of any kind, 
but pure vocalisation, with the exquisite training 
which has becomne second nature, and never obtrudes 
itself. But I will describe the concert, which was 
not without its amusing incidents. The neighbour- 
hood had been placarded with the great names for 
some weeks, and there was a crowded hall, many 
standing at the back. I was there early, as usual, 
and, having a good end seat in the middle, I could see 
everything. The worst of town halls is that they are 
wanted for dancing and other purposes, and cannot 
he otherwise than level ; whereas concert-room seats 
should rise slightly, for which reason I always prefer 
the balcony to the stalls at St. James’s Hall, so that 
I can get clear of my fellow-creatures, and they of 
me. On this occasion I was much amused and alittle 
scandalised at the. strange antics of a, ‘‘ woman in 
white,” who was eagerly selling programme cards, 
and rushed after the people with* coaxing, almost. 
caressing, wiles, as if she! were everybody’s maiden 
aunt, and looked to them to help her gather three- 
Penny pieces. She buttonholed the gentlemen, and 
drove off the small programme-boys as offensive rivals. 
I think the gentlemen were‘a little afraid of her—she 
seemed ubiquitous ; and I heard murmurs of ‘' Mad !” 
“Farcical !” and so forth. 


.| by Tschaikowsky, and a Mazurka, by Wieniawski— 


with Leslie’s. pathetic trio, ‘OQ Memory,” very well 
sung. ‘‘ Honour and Arms” was next on. the pro- 
gramme, and this was valiantly delivered by a rather 
fierce basso, Mr. E. Wharton. The “ disdain.” in the 
second part was unmistakable. Then came a comely 
damsel—Miss Tomlinson, a pupil of Sims Reeves— 
who gave two of M, V. White’s most musical, most 
melancholy, and rather maundering love songs. But 
for vibrato, they were well sung ; but, you know, I an 
intolerant of this musical vice. A duet followed, by 
Heller and Ernst, brilliantly performed by pianist 
(Mrs. Eyre) and violinist (Mr. P. Sharman), and 
liberally applauded. Then came Mr. Santley, greeted 
with cheers both loud and long: He sang“ Queen 
of my Days,” by Ellen Wright. I cared little for the 
song, but much for the singer, and joined in the 
encore, which meant “‘ Something else,” and hesgave: 
us “ Simon the Cellarer,”’ as well asever. He was 
followed by Miss Lucie Richard, a slender girl in 
white, with dark curls clustering round her neck, 
tenderly led on by her master, the: veteran Sims 
Reeves. It was her first appearance, and he whispered 
an encouraging word, and ensuréd her a hearty greet- 
ing, whether it was meant for her or himself. She 
declaimed Rebecca's great recitative and aria in 
‘‘Tvanhoe,” ‘* Lord of our chosen race,’’ with much 
power and feeling. Her voice was a fine soprano, 
admirably trained, though perhaps less sweet than it 
will presently become. Great baskets of flowers 
were handed up to the young débutante ; and when 
her ovation was ended, the great tenor came forward. 
This was, of course, ‘he event of the evening, as he 
is now so rarely heard. His welcome was as affec- 
tionate as though all present had, like myself, heard 
him in his prime, when he was facile princeps over all 
other tenors, ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud.” With 
nicest tact he husbanded his voice, and when the 
‘* points ” arrived he rose to them nobly, and satisfied 
the ears which thirst for sweetness, and not fours de 
force, nor clever eccentricities. He had to appear 
two or three times before the thunder of applause 
died away. Mr. Richard Temple amused us all with 
a clever buffo song of Rossini’s, ‘I miei Rampolli,” 
full of gesticulation, chatter, laughter, and yawns! 
Miss Tomlinson and Miss Richard each sang another 
song ; and then Sims Reeves gave us ‘‘ Tom Bowl- 
ing,” very pathetically. Mr. Wharton followed with 
Weiss’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith ’—rather a ponderous 
one. Mrs. Eyre and.Mr. Sharman gave a Serenade, 


excellently played. And, lastly, the two veteran 
singers appeared together, and, when the applause 
subsided, sang ‘‘All’s Well” delightfully. | These 
are old world ditties, and are quite beneath the notice 
of our clever, ambitious music makers and hearers ; 
but they keep their charm, and when given by men 
who have interpreted for us all that is best in oratorio, 
opera and song—since elderly folks were young—we 
have good reason to be grateful. 

And now I. had at last that chat with Mr. 
Santley which has been so long postponed. He knew 
me directly, when ‘made my way to him in the artists’ 
room, by my likeness to you. He spoke most kindly 
of you, and of our friends in Melbourne, from whom 
he heard last week, and says they are his only Austra- 
lian correspondents—and E. his little sweetheart. 1 
relieved my enthusiastic feelings by a reference to 
past delights, where sopranos varied, but where 
Madame Sainton Dolby, Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Santley were almost always combined. ‘* Ah,” said 
he, “ we had glorious times then !_ We don’t get such 
now, do we?” Where, indeed, shall we find such a 
group again? I was charmed with his genial, cordial 
manner, as you were. I am sorry I did not shake 
hands with Sims Reeves also ; but you know my fear 
of obtruding myself on the notice of the artists I 
admire. Mr. Santley had a kind word for my young 
baritone, and told him when his master, Mr. Blower, 
considered him ready, to come.and let him, Santley, 
hear his voice. 

The concert was followed by a musical farce, in 
which Mr. Herbert Reeves took part ; but the even- 
ing was really over when the two stars set. 
Your loving sister, 

M. S. 


Porlfheoming santa. 


— 10 -— 
ADAME PATTI, as I announced some 

time ago, will give a concert at the Albert 

Hall on June 3, I now learn she will give 

a second concert on July 1, at which little 

Gererdy will also appear. : 
* * 

THE Chicago performances of Dr, Mackenzie's 
new oratorio, ‘‘ Bethlehem,” are fixed to take place 
on Sept. 11 and 19 next, when Madame Nordica 
and Mr. Ben Davies will respectively ‘‘create ” the 
soprano and tenor parts. Admirers of the Welsh 
singer—a great and constantly increasing body—will 
be glad to hear of his engagement, though there 
may be reason to fear that, as in the case of Mr. 
Lloyd, one appearance in America will be followed 
by others, with consequent loss to the executive 
resources of the home land. 

* * 

Mr. Epwarb HADpock announces, through his 
agent Mr. Vert, that he will this month give a 
musical afternoon, devoted entirely to English music, 
every item being produced in London for the first 
time. I am somewhat curious. to see this programme, 
which may be a revelation of unsuspected wealth. 

“He aes 

Ir is likely that there will be a season of Bohemian 
opera in London this summer. According to trust- 
worthy information, the company will be brought 
from Prague, with the intention of performing works 
of Dvorak, Smetana; and other composers of the 
same nationality. The project is one of much interest 
to English amateurs, to whom the Bohemian lyric 
stage is, necessarily, little known. 

%* % He” - 

In the musical world by far the most important 
event will be the jubilee of the ‘Varsity Musical 
Society, which was founded fifty years ago by Lord 
Kelvin, at that time Thomson of Peterhouse, where 
he is still a Fellow. Boito, Bruch, Grieg, Saint- 
Saéns, and Tschaikowsky will attend the great 
Choral and Orchestral Concert of the Society on 
June .12, and each composer, after receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Music fromthe university, will 
conduct or play some work of his own. In addition 
to these Professor Stanford's new Chicago ode, set 
to Mr. Swinburne’s words and entitled, ‘* From East 
to West,” will be given at the same concert, two 
days after being performed for the first time by Sir 
Joseph Barnby’s society at the Albert Hall. 


* # 

It was definitely settled on May 1 that Mr. George 
Henschel should form, and for the first year should 
conduct, the new Scottish orchestra which has recently 
been started with the object of founding a permanent 
symphony band in Scotland. The post was first 
offered to Dr. Richter of Vienna, and to Herr Wein- 
gartner of Berlin, but neither could accept ; and the 
directors of the Scottish Orchestra have therefore been 
fortunate in securing Mr. Henschel, who, as .the 
founder of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and of the 
London Symphony Concerts, has already enjoyed 
great experience in this sort of work. Mr. Henschel 
will take up his duties on October 15, but I am asked 
to say that his Scottish engagements will not in any 
way interfere with the continuance of the London 
Symphony Concerts, which next winter he will direct 
as heretofore. There is also an older Scottish enter- 
prise, known as the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral 
Concerts, which will this winter again be conducted 
by Mr. Manns of the Crystal Palace. 


* ee 


I HEAR on good authority that Signor Sonzogno 
has an idea of bringing to London this season’ the 
entire company of the Milan dal Verme. The project, 
which is a‘ serious ote; may not be carried out, but 
should the proposed visitors put in an appearance 
amateurs will hear a splendid orchestra and a fine 
chorus. There are several good artists in the com- 
pany, which, however, would need additional strength 
before facing a London:audience. 


- 








At last even she.subsided, and the concert opened} 





* * * 
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M. PAVEREWSK! has returned to Europe afterhis SPECIFICATIONS -_PUBLISHED. | 
extraordinarily successful American tour, during which 7,273. Petrie. Pianofortes. 1892... aba 
he gave fifty-nine recitals, at which the total receipts |; 444. Kreinberg. Accordians, 1892 0a 
were upwards of £32,000. He also took part in five | 731. Hapfield. Keyboard musical instrument. 
concerts for charitable purposes, which realised SR S007,” eben sine Faw Tin Laoag 
£3,000. He is now taking a rest, but will be in 9,233. Mosley. Pegs for violins. 1892 fod: 
London this month, and will play at the Philharmonic The Shion Sites tions published may be had of 
concert on June 15, and give one or more recitals. Messrs. Rayner and Co., patent agents, 37, Chancery 





x * | Lane, London, W.C., at the prices quoted. 





Tue Hon, Mrs. Rollo Russell will publish shortly | 
with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin a translation of “ Beet- | 


hoven’s Unsterbliche Geliebte.” This German | Mudie in ®orLemouth. 
a Y 


brochure by Fraulein Mariam Tenger, in an auto- | 
biographical form, is intended to prove the title of | 
the Countess Thérése of Brunswick to be regarded | 
as the object of the composer's ‘‘ undying” love. | 


Two portraits will be added to the English version, | é 
one after the bust exhibited at Bonn, and the other | Monday afternoon and evening, as well as on 


: aes Eg i t 7 Saturday. The following artists have ap- 
from an etching after the famous portrait presentec | peared during the last few weeks: Charles Chilley, 
by the countess to Beethoven. _ Alice Farren, Agnes Giglis, Robert Grisi, Emily 

x * * Davies, Charles Copland, Emily Hinning, Kelso 
| Trueman, Ada Patterson, Edwin Houghton, Florence 








HE management of the Clarence Pier Con- 
certs are running their entertainments on 


MR. WALTER BOLTON, 
Assoc. Ri AM, late Mapleson and, Cark Rosa. 
‘ Opera Companies, 
INTENDS SHORTLY VISITING 


CAPEH TOWN, 


AND WILL BE PREPARED TO GIVE 


LESSONS 
. IN 
High-class Singing, English and Ftalian 
Opera, Oratorios, etc. 


VOICE-PRODUCTION A SPECIALITY. 





Some autographs of the great composers have | 
recently fetched high prices at a sale in Berlin. Three | 
letters of Beethoven realised 310, 289, and 200 marks 
respectively ; the score of a duet from Meyerbeer’s | 
‘Tl Crociato,” 210 marks ; two letters of Mozart, 420 | 





Monk, Thomas Kempton, with Mr. Monk Gould as 
accompanist, and orchestral selections by the string 


band of the R.M.L.I., under Mr. Geo. Miller, Mus. 


Bac. 
* * * 


* ene agnor SBS ey he Aerts 


and 380 marks; and, lastly, the famous letter of | 
Weber to Kind, announcing the triumph of ‘Der! Owe of the finest concerts ever given in the new 
Freischiitz,” 505 marks. | Town Hall was that on the 15th ult, when Madame 

| Albani made her first appearance here, supported by 
a: strong company, which included Malle. ‘Laudi, 
| Chas. Chilley, Signor Foli, Mdme. Marguerite de 
| Pachmann, and J. T. Carrodus: H. Lane Wilson 
| was conductor and accompanist. Mdme. Albani’s 
|own contributions were ‘‘ Ah, fors é lui,” ‘“ Ave 
Maria” (set to the intermezzo from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana ”), ‘‘ Nellie Calma,” and ‘‘ Blue Bells of 
Scotland” as encore. She also joined Mdlle. Laudi 


and Co., patent agents Ch 7 : 
pail I io don ae Cc r aad grunt in the duet, ‘‘ Quis est Homo.” It need scarcely be 
yo . dots! | said the audience was large. 


information relating to patents may be sed 
* # 


gratuitously. 

6,941. Jasper Wetter, 433, Strand, London. Im-| AN amateur concert of exceptional excellence was | 
provements relating to note-plates or music- | given in aid of the Railway Charities on the 18th ult. | 
sheets for mechanical musical instruments, | at the Town Hall, and was financially a great success, | 
April 4th. the result being a net surplus of £107, thanks to the | 

Frederic Kunosy, 433, Strand, London, | €xertions of the local committee, who obtained royal | 
Apparatus for facilitating instruction in | and other “ distinguished ” patronage. | 

- ° ° | j 

vs Cay i April “ee s * % * 

7,087. William Phillips Thompson, rd Street, eho 

‘ Liverpool. Improvements | in conan on | EX-BAND-SERGT. MARKS, R.M.L.I., having re- | 

covers for mouth harmonicas. April 6th. tired, pensioned, is the successful candidate for the 
bandmastership of the 5th West Middlesex Rifles 


7,753 George Brack, 22, Penzance Street, West | St. Tohn’s Wood), af a 
Hartlepool. A spring and balance and |‘ a Cah Se 


balance-holder. for music sheets, books, * * * 
Agel 7 und other. yeadable matters, | MpME, Gzorcina Burns and Leslie Crotty were 
™ eae, pert : regaling theatre-goers from the 8th to th 
7,795. Charles Frederick Christian Emil Sucker and hy acca Girl,” “ Cinderella,” — ay af 
Emil Bohm, 4, South Street, Finsbury, Killarney.” 
London, Improvements in accordians or 
melodeons. April 17th. Se 


$,030. James Mackenzie, 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,|  , , i ee iM 
London. A new system of notation for! _!HE series of publications issued by the | 


instrumental or vocal music. April 20th. | Library Association, under the direction of Mr. | 
7,308. Robert Hunter, 45, Hope Street, Glasgow. | MacAlister, the secretary, has received a new | 
A new or improved detachable banjo. and valuable addition in the shape of a “ Guide | 
April ath, ; to the Formation of a Music Library,” by Mr. 
7,446. Sarah Ann Tilley, 95, Guth Caxton Street, | James D. Brown, of the Public Library, Clerken- | 
Leicester. A new method of using a well. The presence of music in libraries estab- | 
musical box or musical instrument for | /ished under the Acts has only recently been 
' recognised as desirable, and there are, it appears, 
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7,019. 














pleasure. April 12th. ; 
Thomas Gregson Dorning, 53, Chancery Lane, | Still librarians who deny the claims of music in | 
London. A.binding strip for sheet music. | @My form to representation in public libraries, | 


April 13th. 


7+593: 
though they admit with readiness any kind of | 
8,300. Charles Herbert Sutton and Herbert Rudd, picture-book. These persons, however, Mr. | 
34, Spencer Street, Birmingham, Musical | Brown’s pamphlet ought to do something to- | 
pencil holder and protector, April 25th, | wards converting; though the author relies | 
8,303. Alfred Turner, 13, Temple Street, Birming- |More upon the growth of the demand for music 
ham. Improvements in apparatus for|in the libraries. The next Subject List wiil be 
turning over music. April 25th. devoted to Biology, and will be prepared by | 
8,446. Emile Rindskopt, 115, Cannon Street, London. | Mr. J. J. Ogle, of Bootle. The pamphlet, like 
Improvements in mouth organs. April | its predecessors, is published for the association 
2oth. lby Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ~ 
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MUSICAL QUESTIONS 


(If of general interest) are freely answered in 


THE MUSICAL HERALD. 
Since this department of the Paper was started over 


3,000 QUESTIONS 


Have been answered. 
Twopence Monthly. Of any Newsagent. 


Offices: 8 and 9, ‘Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 





MADAME BELLA MONTI, 


Sopranos. 
For Oratorios and Concerts please address Messrs. 
Henley & Son, 17 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND SOLO SINGING. 
Pupils received on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays at Henry Klein’s_ Piancforte Galleries, 
84, Oxford Street, London, W. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

St. JAMEs’s HALL.—‘‘ Mdme. Mown'rl, an eininent 
Prima Donna, who won golden opinions on the Conti- 
nent, was a bright and particular star of the Soirée. She 
sang Mendelssohn's scena, ‘ Infelice,’ in grand style ; also. 
a familiar song of Schumann, and a new song, 
‘Vanished,’ which won a 4s. Her distinct pronuncia- 
tion of English was noticed by the — of the 
audience with glad approval.” — Zhe Musical Standard. 


MADAME MonTI’s CONCERT.—‘' Mdme. MONT!'s 
aria d'entrata was the romance of Alice, from ‘ Robert 
le Diable,’ ‘ Vat dit elle,’ sung in the original key of E 
major. The triumph of the day was Bach-Gounod’s 
‘ Ave Maria,’ sung by her, with effective accompaniments 
on the pianoforte (Herr Leideritz) and violoncello (Mons. 
Hollman). Mdme. Mont! afterwards sang, with 4/ct, 
Artét's song, ‘A Breaking Heart,’ and ini's ‘La 
Promessa.’"— The Musical Standard. 


Mr. BONAWITz’s OPERA  ‘‘ OSTROLENKA.” — 
‘‘Mdme. MonmI took the double representation of the 
rival queens, as her fellow-songstress fell ill suddenly, and 
the distinguished audience was delighted with the sweet, 


| clear tone of Mdme. MontI!, who sang with much pathos 
| of expression, and received enthusiastic approval. She 


afterwards had the gratification of being presented to the 
Princess." — The Court Journal. 


LESLIE's CHOIR.—‘‘Mdme. MONTI gave a rendering 
of the grand air from ‘ Fidelio’ with excellent taste.”— 
The Daily Telegraph. - 

LEsLIE’s CHoIR.—‘‘Solos were sung by Mdme. 
MontTI, who gave a fine rendering of Beethoven's air 
é 


LEsLig's: CHorR.—‘‘ Mdme. Monti sang the great 
air from ‘ Fidelio’ and_two un by Mozart and Men- 
delssohn in pure and artistic style." — 7he Morning Post. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—‘‘Mdme. MONTI, a new-comer, 


| with a powerful voice, sang the great scene of ‘Softly 


sighs,’ from ‘ Der Freischiitz.’""— 7he Sunday Times. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.— MR. MANNS’ BENEFIT CON- 
CERT.—A new-comer ‘from Dresden, Mdme. MONT!, 
earned much a Y vent hin, the great scene from 
‘ Freischiitz,' ‘ Leise,'""—The Daily News. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—‘' Mdme, MONTI the grand 
air from ‘ Freischiitz’ in pure style.""— Zhe Times. 





Trade orders for the ‘Magazine of Music’ to be sent:to Messrs. 
Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and Advertisements 
to Business Manager,‘ Magazine of Music” Office, St. Martin't 
House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. a ; 

All Editorial communications to’ be addressed to the Editor, 
2 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. wae 
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Rondo Grasioso. 
in C major ee 


Lt. VAN BEETH OVEN. 


~ Nocturno 


in G minor 








F CHOPIN. 


- Scherzoin D major 


ALBERT oJ. Cross. 
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